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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Every subscriber will confer a great 
favor by helping to add new subscribers 
to our list. By sending a NEW name with 
his own the two can be had for only one 
dollar, and he can add other NEW names 
at fifty cents each as TRIAL subscribers, 
but no commission allowed at these very 
low terms. Renewals, unless accompanied 
by a new subscriber, must be at one dol- 
lar each. See address tag on each num- 
ber, and don’t fail to send renewal before 
the month named closes, or name will 
drop from the list. Do the best you can 
for the best and cheapest weekly farm- 
ers’ paper published. ‘ 

—————————————— 

The last great festival of the year and 
of the century—Christmas—is absorbing 
much time and thought not only in our 
homes, but even in business circles. The 
order has gone out through the great ma- 
jority of business houses and offices in 
this city to arrange the work, crowd it, 
or work over hours so the day may be a 
holiday, The Jull.of labor is much more 
easily effected on the farm, and yet by 
many the day is passed without any spe- 
cial diversion. Christmas is truly the 
children’s day, and the effort to make 
the day joyous to them is always retro- 
active, the day, then, being jubilant with 
glad heart carols, because others are 
made happy. Fill the children’s stockings 
or decorate the forest oak or pine, for the 
Christmas tree is good to behold, Then 
kill the fatted chicken or turkey, put on 
your good clothes and make merry. The 
ideal Christmas Day is possible in the 
farm home because of its freedom of 
much of the restraint and conventional- 
ism attending homes in the city, so don’t 
deprive the children of their rightful 
heritage. To keep the day will cost 
thought, time and even money, but such 
expenditures for love’s sake are beyond 
the power of breaking banks. The 
RURAL WORLD wishes for each house- 
hold into which it goes a day full of good 
cheer and a Christmas around which the 
holly of pleasant memories will be tender- 
ly entwined, 











MISSOURI TEACHERS’ MEETING. 





The State Teachers’ Association will 
hold its thirty-ninth session in Jefferson 
City December 26-28, The program is most 
excellent, the railroads give one fare 
for round trip, and the citizens of Jeffer- 
son City will open their homes to the 
teachers. There have been nearly one 
thousand teachers present each of the last 
three sessions. It is confidently expected 
that more will be present this year. Good 
board in private families can be had at 
one dollar per day. Patrons and members 
of the school boards of rural schools 
Should confer with the teachers of their 
respective districts and urge them if at 

possible, to attend this session of the 
ite Teachers’ Association. By attend- 
& many an earnest teacher of some 

ntry school will get a broader concept 

t his or her work and will in consequence 
be enabled to meet the greatest needs of 
‘¢ pupils, and as the proper sequence 
the boys and girls will receive the kind 
of instruction which will best fit them for 
life's duties, 


t 


THE MONOTONY OF FARM LIFE. 


_ The dull routine of farm work and farm 
life, its isolation, its lack of opportuni- 
ties for social contact and similar views 
are so frequently offered as the serious 

Sjections to rural homes. Farmers pity 
themselves, and many of their city friends 
pity them still more because of this same- 
hess and lack of variety in their hum- 
‘rum lite. Ye who repine because of long 
Winter evenings of quiet, with the lecture 
“Tare thing, the musicale still more so 
‘nd your visitation to the theater far, 
far less than angels’ visits to your home, 
will at least peruse with interest the fol- 
lowing declaration of the actor and dram- 
atist, William Gillette. 

“I do not want to write another play. 
My Picture of life is a simple little home 
"the country—a small house, a few 
chickens, a cow, a dog and a horse. 
tink the horse would be my chief com- 
Panton, and he would have to be a real 
yree—not a high-spirited, overstrung, 
pooded one, but a sedate, honest fellow, 
_ at would jog along with the reins loose 
on his back,” 

Mr. Gillette turned from this  fdyliie 
ne contrast with it the etching of 
fe life. “Here,” he said, with a 
tsture, “we make printing presses of our- 





Se same editions, with the same old 
i wilines and make-up, It becomes very 
lresome."* 


be one of gaiety and light-heartedness 
and one that resounds with the claps 
of applauding audiences turned for rest 
and refreshment of soul to the very 
quietude and even-tenor way that many 
in farm homes are not duly appreciating. 

There is danger from seclusion. Truly 
it Is not good for man to Gwell alone, 
but it is as true that the best the world 
has ever known has been wrought in an 
environment that was far asunder from 
the social whirl where amusement is 
sought for amusement’s sake. The man 
or woman in any rural community who 
can so direct its social life that zest and 
stimulus can be given to the individuals 
comprising it, so that they will be better 
and happier, and that every day duties 
will be done as if they were part of life’s 
mission, and not as though one was living 
one long-drawn-out life of misery, such 
an one will have aided the members of 
his immediate community to a _ better 
understanding of the possibilities of what 
seems to the superficial mind the dull 
monotony of farm and farm labor, To 
the man or woman, youth or maiden in any 
rural community that pines for a field of 
activity and will study the possibilities of 
winter evenings on the farm, and turn 
them to aceount, the word monotony will 
fall lifeless, because the true life™knows 
no such sound, 


WHY NOT RYE? 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Wheat that 
was sown prior to Sept. 25 is full of fly. 
Some was killed entirely and was re-seed- 
ed; some of this with wheat and some 
with rye. The wheat that was sown from 
that time up to Oct. 15 could not look any 
better. 

The question was asked recently, why 
don’t farmers sow some wheat every year? 
In this section of the state farmers have 
not acted as if they had good business 
sense, for the wheat sown for the last 
few years has brought them put. 

every year. 

We ask, why don't farmers sow more 
rye and less wheat? For one acre of rye 
has been worth two acres of wheat, as a 
general thing, at threshing time, to say 
nothing of the pasture one gets in the fall 
and spring. I think every cornfield that 
is left for corn or cow peas next year 
ought to be sown in rye. The corn ovght 
all to be cut anyway, and then all there 
is to do is to drill in the rye. The seed 
and labor need not cost over one dollar 
an acre, and the pasture it would furnish 
is worth more than that. We have had 
% head of stock on 4 acres of rye for 
five weeks, and they are fat and sleek. 
Cow peas matured after a crop of rye 
had been harvested this past season. I 
would like to hear from some one that 
has cut rye for hay. At what stage 
ought it to be cut? Can one cut it more 
than once? How would the hay do for 
milch cows? 

Being short of corn the past summer and 
the pasture being dried up, we fed 85 
shoats on rye in the straw for five weeks. 
They seemed to grow and do well on it, 
We saw no bad results, although we were 
informed that the beards would stick in 
their throats and kill them. 

Stock of all kinds is in good condi- 
tion for winter, as we haye had good 
grass since October 1. We had to feed 
during August and September on account 
of drouth. 

I would advise Cherry Dell to try a disc 
drill before buying. We thought we would 
like one, so borrowed one to try it, and 
did not like it at all, but there may be a 
better kind. 

If this escapes that ever ready waste 
basket I may come again. 

EX-HIRED MAN, 

Linn Valley, N. E. Mo. 

Short, terse articles like this, containing 
so much practical and suggestive matter 
do not easily find the waste basket. Come 
again, and come often, giving of your 
practical experiences. 


EFFINGHAM CoO., ILL., NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: These Decem- 
ber days are rather ci:‘tly and cheerless, 
and we are confined mostiy to our den. 
The atmospherical influences are such that 
the warmth of a bright fire is far more 
comfortable and inspiring than the rigor 


PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Bince our last 
letter events have livened up considerably 
in this city, principally owing to the fact 
that Congress is again in session. To say 
that this session will be a lively one 
scarcely expresses the situation, as Con- 
gress will adjourn March 4, necessitating 
rapid and intelligent expedition of current 
questions of importance, Fortunately, the 
lawmakers have the advantage of previ- 
ous sessions to guide them, and the 
knowledge thus obtained will naturally 
assist them in dispatching an immense 
amount of work in the comparatively 
short period of time to which they are 
limited. Many important measures are 
contemplated later. Perhaps none of so 
much vital importance to the public at 
large as the Grout bill, which the House 
of Representatives has already acted on 
with a result that should be highly grati- 
fying to the agriculturalists in general. 
It is not at all improbable that the light 
in the dome of the great white building 
on the hill will shine forth many a night 
at this session. This light glowing like a 
Star in the heavens at midnight—it il- 
lumes the massive dome of the capitol 
when a night session is in progress, and 
often till dawn is this signal blazing, iike 
some Indian signal of old, mirroring its 
rays with the glittering stars on the 
bosom of the historic Potomac, whose 
gentile flow eventually mingles its silvery 
tide, with the blue crystal of the mysteri- 
ous deep. This session will doubtless make 
a record for rapid and meritorious work. 
To those whose terms expire and will 
return no more unless re-elected at some 
future time, we wish them all success in 
their affairs of life, and to the new mem- 
bers, may they be benefited by the recora 
of their predecessors, who, generally 
Speaking, have endeavored to do their 
duty to themselves and their country. The 
average... 4e worthy of his 
hire, and being so, find there is plenty of 
work at every session. 


BRIGHT OUTLOOK.—There is a pros- 
pect of unprecedented exportations of 
American dried prunes, apricots, peaches 
and pears, as well as evaporated apples 
and raspberries to Germany this winter 
and spring. The wide advertising of the 
superiority of our fruits abroad has re- 
sulted to our advantage. The broadening 
of this market means millions to the 
American farmer. To supply this newly- 
created demand will eventually tax our 
full capacity. Take for instance the ap- 
ple industry. The orchards flourish on 
every hillside from Maine to California, 
and from the Lakes to the Gulf, and 
scarcely supplied the market. It is con- 
ceded that the Ozark region offers the best 
inducements to the apple growers. The 
New York “Herald” recently gave a glow- 
ing account of this region, characterizing 
that location as the most favorable sec- 
tion in the United States for the cultiva- 
tion and growth of the apple. The follow- 
ing comments from our U. 8. Consul speak 
volumes for the encouragement of the 
fruitgrowers of America, and as in Ger- 
many, 80 other countries will want the 
best: 

“Our prunes are supplanting French 
prunes,’ says United States Consul Mason 
at Berlin. Much other valuable informa- 
tion is contained in the advance sheets of 
a consular report sent out by Mr. Mason, 
and dealing with German market condi- 
tions. The advance report says: 

“This popularity of American dried pre- 
served fruits in Germany has increased 
from year to year, by both their relative 
cheapness and unrivaled flavor and excel- 
lence, until a leading wholesale dealer in 
such product at Berlin informs this consul- 
ate that his applications from his custom- 
ers—who are mainly grocers and provis- 
ion dealers in other towns and cities—are 
larger this season than ever before, and 
relate almost exclusively to American 
fruits.” 

KING COTTON,—The enormous amount 
of cotton consumed by the world is esti- 
mated to exceed 14,000,000 bales per annum, 
which amount keeps the spindles of the 
world singing with the hum of industrial 
vibrations. With fair prices to stimulate 
its cultivation the United States can pro- 
duce an adequate supply for the world’s 








of the outdoor at here, ially for 
one who jg suffering a life of disease. 
The aspect is about as usual in this cli- 
mate at this season. 

There is iderabie plaint of the 
depredation of the Hessian fly on the 
wheat in other localities adjacent, but 
there was so little wheat sown here that 
the damage cannot amount to much. The 
failure of that crop for several years in 
succession has discouraged the farmers 
and they have almost given it up as one of 
the staple crops. But little farm work 
is being done beyond shucking corn, re- 








This actor has out of a life surfeited 


With the 
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ption for many years to come, 
The “Parson's’’ comments on cotton were 
timely. He was right when he said that 
the great cotton yield would not affect 
the price of corn. In fact, if the planter 
be amply compensated for his cotton crop 
he is in a position to buy corn from his 
northern brethren with good coin. In cre- 
ating the new world, the Creator, in His 
supe.o wisdom, provided a section far to 
the north for the corn lands and the wheat 
fields; to the smiling lands of the 
sunny South He gave the cotton and the 
rice fields. Thus the two great sections 
do not conflict by raising too large quan- 
tities of products causing an overproduc- 
tion. The North has need of cotton and 
cannot produce it; on the other hand, the 
South needs wheat and corn, and like the 
brethren of old must journey to Egypt 
(the North) for its supply. This inter- 
change of money and products mutually 
enriches each section, without impoverish- 
ing anyone in either. 

Speaking of cotton, the New York ‘Com- 
mercial” says: “There is no end to 
which cotton may be put, limited only to 
the inventive ingenuity of man. Cotton is 
the most universal textile staple that we 
have; it finds a serviceable place in al- 
most every kind of manufacture, from 
the cheapest and plainest to the most ex- 
pensive and elaborate. The discovery of 





Mercer and the recent economical utili- 
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zation have given @iton new and en- 
larged possibilities n@er dreamed of be- 
fore. The fiber is no# capable of taking 
colorsand giving theg a brilliancy nearly 
equal to that imparfd by silk; though 
this iy but one of the eral equally valu- 
able functions that it c been enabled to 
take apon itself of la§,”’ 

The abundant yield 
having a good effect 
gentleman, commenti 
ing condition, recent! 
prices for cotton a 
negroes rich. It m 
that the millions of 
cotton is distributed i 

The crop this sea 
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F. GILLESPIE. 


Washington, D. C., Pdv. 9, 1900, 





WEEK BYWEEK. 

Editor RURAL, W' 
that it makes. much 
locality where one li 


D: I do not see 
erence as to the 
so that he loses 


‘nothing by steali has school and 
church privileges, and@@ets his mail once 
a day. In a town any size there 


are incessant raids 
in the way of concert 

As for lectures I 
the most taking thin 
erally the title. The 
and thin as distilled 
the concerts are si 
finger smartness, an 
which nobody can un 

They forget that niisic is simply the 
vehicle for the words}/@ secondary mat- 
ter designed to convef the motif of the 
song or hymn, or cagtata, etc., etc, It 
should be the effect of :he instrumenta- 
tion to bring the word$into relief, as it 
were. Articulation is er dreamed of, 
They pronounce as if it were 
spelled with an o; fectation, every 
Dit Of it! I Buppose, er, that parents 
must put up with it, tristing that when 
the youngsters become|older they will 
have acquired more andbetter sense. 
The farm contributes more to the col- 
lege than all other calliigs put together. 
The farmer hopes—at leat I did—that the 
boys will acquire more|knowledge than 
he has been able to do.|So off the boys 
go to college, and the bhances are the 
girls go with them. 

NATURE STUDY.—I Was once talk- 
ing to a class about the gtisfaction there 
is in a knowledge of the/world of articu- 
lation; a field where I self am wofully 
deficient. But I hope | know a little; 
will know more when I fet through with 
Miss Mary E. Murtfeldts book. 

“An insect,”” said I, ‘always has six 
legs, and no more.”’ } 

“A voice called out: j{’ve seen insects 
with a thousand legs.’ 

“Indeed!” said lL. The = was I had to 
go into the general divishns of the artic- 
ulata, These divisiond are, I  re- 
marked, as innocently‘asI possibly could, 
1, Insecta; 2, Myriapoda 3, Arachnida; 
4, Crustacea; 5, Annelida. 

No. 1 has six legs and ho more. 

No. 2 has from 20 to 400\egs (1,000-legged 
worm). | 

No. 3 (spiders) has eigh legs. 

No. 4 have from 10 to 1/ legs. 

No. 5 have no legs at all not one. 

I expect to talk this wry week about 
this and kindred topics before two im- 
portant societies in this date. I propose, 
D. V., to investigate. 

I remarked not long go in a contri- 
bution, that men need jot be poisoned 
running about in the wodis if they knew 
the poison ivy and avoijed it. I heard 
a prominent editor say that he did not 
know its peculiarity. I have seen my 
item in a number of paprs. 

The poison ivy has thre leaves on one 
stem, neither more nor |ess, unless the 
stem has met with som( accident. The 
harmless vine has five leayes on the stem, 
The latter is known to sone as the wood- 
bine, and is often used ii these parts to 
cover porches and arbors In the fall it 
is brilliant with color, 

I have often seen bot) vines on the 
same tree in the woods. |They climb by 
rootlets which grow out oj the main stem, 
so it behooves one who }} liable to such 
poisoning to know this diJjtinction: Three 
leaves are poisonous ones, five |¢ave» are 
harmless. I myself hariile the former 
with impunity. I am immune from it. 

This is a little thing to know, but I am 
acquainted with people who, had they 
been possessed of these facts, would have 
been saved a great deal of trouble and 
bodily misery. 

Somebody has said: ‘4 little learning 
is a dangerous thing,” which is bald non- 
sense. Half a loaf is better than no 
bread, a thousand times 1 have seen 
the day when a quarter baf would have 
been a feast had there bees nothing else. 

However, it is largely the standpoint 
from which men view jhings whether 
they are benefited by knowing. Democri- 
tus spent a lifetime laughing at the fol- 
Hes and frailties of men, while Heraclitus 
passed his days weeping at their frailties 
and follies. Both must have been insane. 
Yet men live a long lifetkne surrounded 
by “The Wonders of Nature and Provi- 
dence” and at the close know but little 
more about them than at the beginning. 

A farmer can generally make 4 pretty 
good guess as to the cause of his corn- 
stalks falling. If it be the wind the 
corn will do its best to straighten. Using 
the roots for a lever it turns upwards, 
and often the stalk ends the effort by 
being crooked. 
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stalk makes no effort whatever. Its roots 


being cut off by the vile grub it is power- 
less. I learned this fact on my own 
fee simple. On the home farm I have 
never known a root worm. But on this 
new plantation, 75 miles from the other, 
the corn, half of it, was flattened by the 
grub. I know almost nothing of the pest's 
history, nor how to prevent its ravages. I 
wish I did know. 

A thousand and one questions come to 
the farmer. Happy he who solves even 
two or three correctly, 

MEASURING HAY STACKS. — With 
reference to measuring hay ricks, Bro. 
Bird's rule would be all Greek and turkey 
tracks to the very large majority of 
farmers. I would be compelled myself 
to refer to the arithmetic. Some of the 
rules I remember well, but lest I should 
forget, I would go to the book and refresh. 

A fair and easy measurement is to 
measure the square portion to itself. 
Then measure the width half way up the 
slant height, and add to the first meas- 
urement; and then reduce to tons. In 
this state a cube of 7 feet is a legal ton; 
though men frequently sell 7% feet. My 
rule has stood in court. I have measured 
many a rick, having been the surveyor of 
my county several years. I do not recal! 
a solitary objection to my estimates. 

CHRISTMAS will soon be here. It is a 
time of rejoicing. The entire Christian 
world anticipates its coming with de- 
light. It has always been a time of gifts. 
A gift, a free will offering of a heart, al- 
leviates suffering, begets gratitude, and is 
love's cement. 

God, our Father, set the example. He 
gave His Son that whosoever believed in 
him should be happy and comfortable 
here and hereafter. Sin is the root and 
body of all sorrow and suffering. The 
more I think of sin the more terrible it 
appears to me. And what is to me yet 
more terrible is man's indifference to it. 
The Son, our Savior, came to take away 
the sin of the world. To this end he gave 
himself. 

In all the centuries since the angels 
sang to the shepherds, and the wise men 
from the East gave good gifts, gold, 
frankincense and myrrh, the world of 
Christ has copied this example, first set 
by the Lord of life and glory. There is to 
me a wonderful pathos in this giving. 
It demonstrates how hungry the world 
is for happiness, and it also expresses 
héw earnestly the race longs for another 
life which shall be free from sin and all 
its bitter and deathly consequences, But 
I had no idea of preaching, so I forbear. 
I will say, however, that as we farmers 
in the winter with its inclemencies pre- 
pare for the happy spring and summer 
months, so like sensible men we should 
prepare to emigrate to that country where 
fruit trees bear their fruit every month, 
and “Everlasting spring abides and 


never withering flowers." 
EDWARD BAMFORD HEATON. 
Warren Co., Ia, 


NOTES FROM PANTOPS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We extend 
our warmest sympathy to R. W. Stan- 
ton in his vexatious trials with his “hired 
hand.” We have had our plans upset 
many times by such as he deplores. Here 
in East Lincoln Co., negro labor is the 
chief source of help. But the old-time 
darkey is no more. The old and middle- 
aged negroes are spoiled by modern negro 
ways. It was once the rule “feed and pay 
a darkey welt and he will do the best of 
work,” but if you pay him high wages 
he will at once don all the airs of a 
Pullman porter. He will act as though 
the establishment belongs to hiin. Yet we 
want to pay him well, but do not want 
his impertinence. 

We thought we had secured a white 
hand last spring who would prove valu- 
able to us, and we planned to do well by 
him; when to our astonishment, be had 





been trying for a position in St. Louis and 
quit us, giving one-half day’s notice. This 
was in the midst of corn planting. We 


are looking for a man to fill the bill, how- 
ever, one we may keep for life if possible, 
Why couldn't we.secure a number of 
Boer families for Missouri? They would 
make good tenants and citizens. 

THE OUTLOOK.—Times are pretty 
good in this section just now. Hog kill- 
ing is at its height and the good things 
to eat that follow are in abundance. Hogs 
ate more corn this year, and put on less 
pounds than we have ever noticed. Much 
of the corn in this section is chaff. The 
early planted matured well and is sound, 
as very little has damaged in the shock. 
We have sold our corn for 35 cents, to be 
delivered February 1, the buyer to re- 
ceive it on the farm. We don’t like to re- 
handle corn. Cholera was too threaten- 
ing in the fall to invest much in hogs. 

Wheat is very promising around here. 
The acreage sown was very large. We 
believe if our farmers here would cease 
wheat growing for two years and grow 
cow peas and clover for that time, then 
the old time yields would return. There is 
no better land than ours, and yet con- 
tinuous wheat growing on same soil low- 
ers the yield year by year. 

THE DAIRY INDUSTRY.—By the way, 
Mr. Editor, our most hopeful farmers are 
in—or are getting into—the dairy industry. 
We think a tract on “Dairying in Den- 
mark,” if well distributed, would be very 
beneficial. A live agent in every county 
in the state for the RURAL WORLD 
would tell in coming years for good. 
Along all lines of agriculture, it is par 
excellence. Its dairy page is very helpful. 
It is taken by a goodly number of persons 
here. We hope all will renew when their 





But if it is caused by the root worm the | 


to see so themselves 
concerning the Belgian hare fad. May 
their tribe increase. If not, the hares 
will, and then we fruit growers will de- 
crease, 
FOR JUDGE MILLER: What would 
he do with a yearling apple tree that has 
been entered by a flat-headed borer two 
feet above ground? We have found sev- 
eral such trees while wrapping and 
wonder whether we would pay dear for 
“our whistle” if we tried to get a sprout 
from the stub left. When Bro. Miller 
wrote of Smokehouse apples, etc., our 
mouth began to water. For did we not 
enjoy many a fine, luscious one in our 
Virginia home in childhood? Yes, let's 
hold on to many of the old standard sorts. 
The orchard industry moves along here, 
and some day most of our hills will be 
covered with trees. ‘The more level lands 
shou! i be reserved for general farming. 


many expressing 


We wari to hear from some one on 
whole rvot crown grafting. Somehow 
that method suits us. 

THJBE ICE FLOWERS.—The plant 


the. produced the ice flowers spoken of 
by Judge Miller is Dittany, and is a 
yvungent, aromatic plant or shrub. We 
have often found it in the hill portions of 
Callaway County. This shrub seems to 
have the peculiar power of gathering the 
moisture of the air and causing it to 
form in fantastic curls (flowers) near its 
base—a real laboratory, Will some scien- 
tist tell us all about this peculiar plant? 
MR, BIRD'S EASY SUMS.—Why, Mr. 
Editor, most of the grown boys in the 
public school 20 years ago could take Mr. 
C, A. Bird's rules and do the work indi- 
cated with ease. But nowadays, the boys 
are so busy padding themselves for play- 
ing the game of modern murder that very 
few can be found able to ‘do the sum.” 
Yes, it is most easy to do; for Mr, Bird 
tells us how to find so many things. He 
does not say find the slant height, but 
he "téils “us hoW," and so on. Would he 
give rules where cube root was necessary, 
then most of us would have to look up 
our arithmetics. We never wanted to 
remember cube, 4th, 5th, 6th root, etc. 
If we believed the pocket theory of mem- 
ory, we suppose we could shake our heads 
a little and work all these again, 
JAMES M. ROGERS. 
Lincoln Co., Mo, 


A WORD TO HOMESEEKERS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Knowing that 
many people, especially in the Northern 
states, have annual attacks of uneasiness, 
accompanied by a more or less acute de- 
sire for a change of climate, I wish to 
say a few words which may save some of 
your readers severa! dollars, I like the 
RURAL WORLD because it has saved me 
money and I feel sure most of the many 
subscribers feel as I do about the paper. 

I live among the Ozarks, ‘‘The Land of 
the Big Red Apple,” ete. I am here from 
choice and well pleased with my location 
and prospects on my 240-acre farm. But 
nevertheless, I am aware that many peo- 
ple who come here are disappointed and 
lose money. It is this class whom I de- 
sire to warn and help. So much has been 
written regarding this section which is 
isleading and ‘rose-colored’ that many 
have been led to expect much more than 
exists, and only found out their mistake 
after they had spent their money. 
First of all let me say that if you have a 
home of your own, out of debt and mak- 
ing a good living, don’t come here or go to 
any other place. Stay at home and strive 
to do better each year, read the RURAL 
WORLD and profit by the experience of 
others. 
If, however, circumstances are such 
that you feel that a change is desirable, 
then come at once. Don’t burn all your 
bridges behind you. Buy an excursion 
ticket to West Plains, the county seat 
of Howell Co., Mo., and if you can, pos- 
sibly do so, you should stop off a day or 
more at each station between Springfield, 
Mo,, and that point. Don't go near any 
real estate agents or land boomers until 
you have had a chance to form some opin- 
jon of your own. The best way to do is 
to find some intelligent farmer on the 
street and make a bargain with him to 
take you to his home and keep you a day 
or two. In this way you will learn the 
truth, bad as well as good, and can 
judge for yourself without being unduly 
impressed by a man, who, be he “‘never so 
honest,” makes a business of speaking 
well of the country. Then, too, you will 
often find genuine bargains not listed 
with any agent at all. Almost any farmer 
can tell you of the lands and farms for 
sale in his neighborhood and will give 
you pointers which an agent might not 
wish to divulge. Don’t be in a hurry. 
What does a few weeks’ time amount to 
if by its means you gain a thousand dol- 
lars in velue? Don't stop short of your 
destination. Otherwise you will never 
know what is beyond or how much better 
you might have been suited. See all 
you possibly can, and then decide—but not 
before. 
If any of my fellow-subscribers de- 
sire to ask any questions and enclose 
stamp I will give truthful answers so far 
as I am able to do so. I know this may 
be quite an undertaking, but as I was 
employed as amanuensis before ‘coming 
to the Ozarks, I can write a good many 
letters in a long winter evening, and 
make the offer because I know how much 
I should have appreciated a similar one 
a few years ago. 
Remember, that I only promised to 
answer questions, not to give a lengthy 
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can answer a dozen letters full of 
straight questions in less time than I can 
give a full description of South Missouri. 
I am not a land boomer—only a plain 
farmer—and any long-winded literary ef- 


forts are not In my line. I can tell what 
I am doing and what my neighbors are 
doing, but will not attempt to tell what 
any prospective settler can do. 

Some other time I may tell what I have 
done—after it is accomplished or has 
failed, but not while it is only in pros- 
pect. Cc. N. CROTSENBURG. 

Howell Co., Mo. 


Note.—We would like to publish Mr. 
Crotsenburge’s post office, were it not 
against our rule in such cases, but 


he can be addressed in care of the 
RURAL WORLD, and letters will be for- 
warded. Do not forget to enclose stamp 
for a reply, or better, a self-addressed en- 


velope That is as little as one who is 
asking a favor can do.—Editor. 
BEYOND THE MISSOURI 
Editor RURAL WORLD: On a tall 
bluff on the Missouri, three miles from 


this famous river, there dwells a man who 


is wise. That is, he is wise in one re- 
spect. Mr. Norton is a farmer and keeps 


a dairy, and has a large number of gen- 
eral stock, At the base of the hill, on a 
northwest slope, he has a wind power 
uopn a fifty-foot tower. The tower is of 
the three-corner style, and from its top 
three heavy wires extend to the earth at 
an angle of 45 degrees. These wires afford 
great protection against storms coming 
from the especially dangerous directions 
of southwest and northwest. Here in Ne- 
braska many wind powers were blown 
down by a storm of early summer. Three 
or four heavy wires well anchored and at 
proper angles will afford fairly safe pro- 
tection to a wind mill. 

T have just visited the iscality where the 
Missouri and the Platte unite their forces 
for a long journey. Sweeping around in a 
gentle curve from the southwest, the swift 
waters of the atte strike the yellow 
Missouri and force the water far up and 
almost across the larger stream. So swift 
is the Platte that its current, acting as a 
wall standing at a sharp angle, almost 
brings the Missouri to a standstill. And 
the Big Muddy of the Sioux and Winne- 
bago is crowded to its east shore by its 
crystal rival, the La Platte of Cannado 
and other Spanish explorers to this land 
380 years ago. In the recent four years 
the Platte has been making great changes 
for three miles above its delta. It is 
leaving its old channel on the south, and 
is cutting severely in its sweep to the 
northeast. The older outlet having be- 
come somewhat impeded by deposits, the 
natural law of river gravitation thus 
causes the current to seek an easier 
gradient. The waters of the Platte and 
the Missouri differ so greatly in color that 
the line separating them where their 
currents unite may be distinguished a 
long distance. An hundred feet above 
where the Platte enters the other stream 
the little Papillion comes in and by its 
delta of rich soil shows its ability as a 
means of soll transportation. The dispo- 
sition of a river to force itself up another 
stream is here well fllustrated and very 
pronounced in the example of the Platte 
and the Missouri. 

Up at Fort Crook I made some studies 
in military affairs the other day. I visited 
the terraces which serve to slow up the 
rifle balls which are shot at wooden 
images of Filipinos and other “‘unmistak- 
able enemies of the Republic,” as Don M. 
Dickinson said. I found 150 perfect bul- 
lets which were deeply hidden in the 
earth. They are of the Krag style, and I 
shall keep them as relics. A soldier pris- 
oner clad in convict brown was driving a 
mule to a freight cart, and was closely 
followed by a pretty uniformed and well 
armed soldier guard. There isn't much 
levity in this soldier business. 

JASPER BLINES. 

Sarpy County, Nebraska. 


MORE ABOUT THE HIRED MAN. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A hired man 
that will look after everything and keep 
them up in shape, when the owner is 
away, I know by experience, is hard to 
find. I have been the hired man my-velf 
and have worked with men at different 
places, who would keep me busy at o¢ 
moments picking up the ax, hoe, pitch- 
fork, spade and other things too numerous 
to mention, which they would lay down 
where last used, To work with such men 
makes it hard for me, who desire to keep 
everything up in shape and in its proper 
place, so everything around the farm may 
look tidy and neat, and be attractive to 
the comer and goer. 

I am now living on a rented farm, ard 
once in awhile I need a little outside help, 
and nothing pleases me better fhan to see 
a man go ahead with his work whether I 
am in sight or not. I dislike to get a man 
that I have to keep right at his heels and 
tell and show him, just as if I were 
training him to work. Such a man I don't 
keep long. The hired man I want is the 
ene that will keep things in good condi- 
tion as well during my absence as when 
I am present. Some men will work 
arduously when the “‘boss" is around, but 
be careless and idle when he is gone. 

I like to see the hired man take interest 
in his employer’s business, a willing hand 
taking pride inhis work, G. A. ROOT, 
Texas Co., Mo. 


A farmer who does not read an agri- 
cultural paper of*some kind or other is 
not, as a common thing, an honor to his 
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| secure its enforcement so far as to reduce 
| the sale of colored cleomargarine to any 
appreciable extent. And what is true in 
| Missouri in this respect is more or less true 
in other states; and it therefore becomes 
*ON, 1213 Chemical Building, St. Louis, | "ecessary to appeal to the United States 
Me Nerman J. Colman, President; evi | for a law which will protect an honest 
Chubbuck, Secretary. |}and widely used food product against the 
; encroachments of an imitation product 


The Dairy. | 


OFFICE MISSOURI DAIRY ASSOCIA- 








DAIRY MEETINGS. 











that seeks to make its way by stealth, de- 
Missouri Dairy Association, Kansas | celt and violation of law 
City, Mo., Dec. 20-22, 1900 It is not, as Senator Vest assumes, sim- 
ply in the interest of butter-makers, 
. “these dairymen’’ who “want to take 
> SOU ry MEETING 
THE MISSOURI DAIRY 4 away the jurisdiction of 32 states that 





have acted and all the balance that might 


. . ’ se “ another 
The Elgin ‘“‘Report” says In anothe “rs #ey ; 
column will be found the program of the a ; oa — is — bed in 
eleventh annual meeting of the Missouri i pote ~~ hbigey om “ —_ 
jairymen. Secretary Chubbuck is to be ~ - 3 as >; yes, n 
— c ; the interest of the oleo eater, too. 


congratulated on the array of talent pro- | 


ride 2 If the dairymen 
wr mt — f Missouri Go not at- of tax on honest oleo, as an inducement 
an uttermakers Of S1iss0 


tend this meeting, they are not availing S. the manufacturer Lise ett his goods on 

 Poaped tunity for instrue- | 1e market in such a way that the buyer 
themsely an qo |can tell by sight what it is, so that he 
tion not often to be had. may not be deceived into paying too great 
a price; and the tax is increased only on 
| such as is made in such a manner that the 
buyer may be deceived as to its character 
| and thus be led into paying the price com- 
manded by the goods it imitates. 


\ The Grout bill provides for a reduction 
occasion 


s of 





ST OPPOSES THE GROU' 


BILL. 


SENATOR VES 





; e folk ress dispatch to the | 

i, ped meoune” @ levdaes that Sen- mn us relate an incident of recent oc- 
P Vest of Missouri is very much op- cares: oe ee 66 SS Se ae 
ator Ves . bill ator Vest's state. The writer was at the 
poses <o he i eri To-day the oleo- | !eading hotel in this town on the occasion 

- pana? oe Boal passed by the of a gathering of teachers, which includ- 
margar nad aid before the Senate. A ed leading educators of this and other 
marae pom as to the proper refer- | States. We found colored oleomargarine 
wt at the bill. on the table in place of butter. Not car- 

Senator Vest contended that it was, 0s- re | - eat the substitute, we asked the 
tensibly, at least, a bill for raising rev- fw ip! if he could bring us some butter, 
enue, and as such should be referred to | we Wate ntarenes oy) hoe yoy oer 
the Senate Finance Committees. In sup- | Served only the oleomargarine. No one at 
sent of hts seumeniem, made a brief [me table, after being informed as to the 
and forceful speech, incidentally using | rue character of the substance that was 


| being sold to them as patrons of the hotel 
for butter, would eat it. We have had 
similar experience at other hotels in this 
Pha» State, invariably first-class houses, and 
this measure. It is elther.a revenue bill or from these cases are confident that colored 
it is not. The Grout bill imposed a tax of rere is being sold for butter to 
10 cents a pound upon colored oleomar- | thousands of patrons nr say he 
garine without reference to whether it is | year. In the vast majority of cases these 
| people are not only made to pay the price 


an article of interstate commerce or not. 
“Now, if it is an honest bill, its object is | of a more costly article, but are deceived 
2 , into eating that which they would not 


srease revenue. If it is a dishonest 
ee Biagpetcacolh to taxing easrtpie: neler Beuanse no state legiata- 
power of the United States for the police on has yet been devised which will pre- 
exercise of the States, then that fact | Vet the makers of this substance putting 
should be made clear. It seems to me that | it on the market in the guise of and for 
all bills affecting the revenue and finances | butter. : 
We believe that Senator Vest will agree 


some very plain words in opposition to the 
measure itself. He sala: 

“We might as well right now meet the 
regard to the conference of 





use the 


of the United States ought to go to the tha he ’ 
Committee on Finance, or else that com- | '#t there should be some way of prevent- 
mittee ought to abdicate its functions. ing this imposition on the people. 
Here is a bill, unquestionably a revenug | MILCH COWS AND PUMPKIN SEEDS. 
bill, or else it is a dishonest bill. If it is ‘ ‘ --— 
a police regulation, let us know it. Editor RURAL WORLD: There was an 
“But 1 see no reason why the rules of | inquiry in the RURAL WORLD of Nov. 
the Senate should be set aside in order } 21 as to the effect of pumpkin seeds on 
cows. I began feeding my cows pumpkin 


that this matter should be to a certain ex- | 
| seeds 


ularly 


September 1, 
once a 


tent prejudged. For the first time in my , and fed them 
public service I have been inundated with Rowe cay until Noy. 27. 
petitions from my own and other states was an increased action of the 
asking that this bill be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

“The salient point, as everybody knows 
who wants to be sincere and honest about 
is in regard to the second sec- 


reg- 
There 
kidneys, a 
| little more than when on spring pasture, 
| but have noticed symptoms of any- 
| thing unusual, The cows are all in good 
| flow of milk and have appetites like a 
| Saw mill. I cut the pumpkins in cubes | 
tion of the bill. There is no especial con- Paes oy os i square with a corn 
flict in regard to the first, but it is as to le vthg \ y ae ow nearly half a bush- | 
that provision which puts a tax of 10 cents enlie vial ma andful of salt on each 
a pound upon colored oleomargarine. : The = idieden' 
“I repeat, and I do so at the risk of be- aa rned the butter 
ing sneered at as a constitutional lawyer, | ¥@5 @ rich yellow, and the yield one pound 
which seems to be a @ day for each cow. If we do not feed 
phrase at the present time, the Constitu- ae 9 aa seeds and all, next year, it will 
tion being very much at a discount, I risk e because we have not got them. 
the statement that if this bill has for its| "everal years ago we had a horse that 
primary object the of the police | ¥#5 eatlcky. His kidneys did not seem 
power by the Federal Government inside to act property.” We began feeding him a 
the respective states, without regard to | tablespoonful of melon, or pumpkin seeds, 
the interstate commerce clause of the whichever we could get, once or twice a 
Constitution, it is a plain violation of the | week. He had more colic while we 
fundamental law owned him, and he would pick the seeds 


of the land. vd : 
“om ar 4 > cor E »¢ > irs 
“T want to ask any Senator . imong the corn and eat them first. 
Vernon Co., Mo. Cc. A. 


no 


the matter, 


cream easily, 


most obnoxious 


exercise 


no 





here if this 


bill could have originated in the Senate? | BIRD. | 

Thy i . > sre | tees | 
That is the test. Ww hy did it come here INDIVIDUALITY IS FIRST. | 
from the House of Representatives? Be- | 
cause all bills raising revenue, under the | Food and Care Are Two Important Fact- | 


Constitution, must originate in the popu- ors. 
lar branch of Congress. The Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Spooner) frankly. admits, 





“The Individuality of Cows” is the sub- | 
as was stated in the House, that they care | Ject of an article in the dairy department | 
nothing for revenue. They could not very |} of “Kansas Farmer” by Chas. C: Lewis | 
well have said anything else, considering | in which the writer says: } 
we are now engaged in reducing the rev: | A man may have the best feed that | 
enue, when there is a surplus of $80,000,000, |; money can buy; he may feed the properly | 
down to $40,000,000. balanced ration; he may give his herd the 

“But all argument is unnecessary be-/| best attention, and yet he may fail to 
cause it is admitted by the friends of the make dairying profitable because his cows } 
bill that it is not for the purpose of rais- | are inferior and not capable of responding 
ing revenue, but it is a police regulation, |to the feed and care given them. The 
and it is now proposes to turn the Con- | most important thing of the whole busi- 


the United States into a State | ness is the individuality of the cows com- 


gress of | 
and to treat all the states of | posing the herd. While 


Legislature, feed and care are 


the Union as if they were one state. There two important factors in the results to be 
are thirty-two states now in the United | obtained, they are not the only ones, for 
States, including my own state, that abso- } if they were, each cow in our herd would 
lutely prohibit the sale of colored oleomar- | have made a record equal to our best cow, 
garine. Not satisfied with the legislation | No. 1, for each one recerved the same care 


in thirty-two states, which is entirely in 
accordance with the Constitution, remit- 
ting all police and inspection laws to the 


and was fed in proportion to her capacity 
to respond. 
It has been said that cows are machines 


plenary jurisdiction of the states, these | and one need not expect to receive the 
dairymen now come to Congress and want | finished product from them unless they 
to take away the jurisdiction of thirty- | have been given the raw material from 


two states that have acted and all the bal- 
ance that might act to maxe Congress the 
sole tribunal for exercising power within 
the states. If that is not a violation of 


which to manufacture this product. There 
is, however, in cows as much difference in 
the manufacturing capacity and the econ- 

; omy with which they | 








use feed as there is | 


the Constitution I am utterly unable to | in different machines. Last winter we ad- | 
discover one.” ded to our herd cow No. 14, hoping from | 
The bill was finally sent to the Commit- | the good reports we had heard of her that | 
tee on Agriculture. we at last had found a cow that would 
Without presuming to dispute with Sen- | be nearly equal to our leader, No. 1. She 


as to the constitutionality of the 
we may be permitted to suggest 
questioning his sincerity 
and honesty, he should not have tried to 
make it appear, if he is as well informed 
as one occupying his position should be, 
that because law forbid- 
ding the sale of colored oleomargarine no 
is sold in the state. 


ator Vest 
Grout bill, 
that, without 


was given the best of care, and when she 
freshened in December began with 20 
pounds per day. By carefully and grad- 
ually increasing the grain ration she was 
worked up to 33 pounds of & per cent milk 
per day. This was her limit. No amount 
of feed could force her beyond that point, 
neither could she maintain this flow more 
than three weeks, when she went back to 


Missouri has a 


colored oleomargarine 





He knows, or ought to know, that the/from 29 pounds to 25 pounds, her usual 

State Board of Agriculture, which is | amount. 

charged with the duty of enforcing the No. 1 freshened in January, and the first 

law, has thus far been utterly unable to|day we saved her milk she fave 35 
pounds, nearly as rich in fat as No. 14. 





From 35 pounds she went up to 39 pounds 
and maintained without any trouble from 
35 to 39 pounds of milk and from 12 to 14 
pounds of butter per week for several 
months. 

For the month of March this cow’s feed 
cost $5.69, but we received for her product 
$12.39, leaving a net profit of $6.70. It would 
have cost $56.90 to feed 10 cows like this 
one for a month, but the income would 
have been $123.90, leaving a net profit of $67 
for the month. 

No. 3, a granddaughter of No. 
appearance very much like her, was fresh 
in February. She began at 21% pounds 
and could not possibly be forced beyond 
24 pounds of milk and 9 pounds of butter 


Non Breeding 


Is the source of great loss to stock breeders. 
Its causes are various. Foreign substances 
may be present causing irritation or there 
is derangement of the generative organs. 
Failure to breed is one of the greatest 
injuries caused by abortion. When an ani- 
mal! has aborted she should be injected for 
a month with Hood Farm Antiseptic Non 
Aborti Breeding Powder. It 

on thoroughly disinfects, 
expels foreign matter, soothes irritation, 
and puts the organs in healthy condition. 
It is prepared by the proprietor of Hood 
Farm who is a thoroughly educated phar- 
macist of large experience, and who, before 
offering this Remedy to the public caused 


1, and in 


, - per week. This cow’s fee Mé st 
exhaustive tests to be made in various $4.83: a wait a poy fo “ee tor ee ep 
places on 32 non-breeding cows, 29 of which | **"? ‘e Value of her product was $7.64, 


leaving a net profit of only $2.81. This cow 
is not capable of handling large quantities 
of feed and will not respond to a heavy ra- 
tion. Having learned her characteristics, 
we shall not feed her as much next winter 
as we did last winter. It is of the utmost 
importance to own cows that will turn 


were in calf after its use. 


Hood Farm Non Breeding Powder 
should be in the hands of every stock 
breeder. Price $1. By mail, $1.15. On orders 
amounting to $5 we prepay express. We 
shall be pleased to answer inquiries 
relative to care of dairy cows and swine. 

*. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell. Mass. 

Mention this paper. 








large quantities of feed into milk at a 
small cost per pound of butter fat. How 
can we obtain such cows? When buying 
try to get the best. A $75 cow is cheaper 


than a $2 one. Suppose we have $750 to 
invest in cows. We will consider No. 1 
of our heru a $75 cow. 


We can buy 10 cows of that value with 


$75u. The net profit of No. 1 was $64.55. 
Ten times this amount equals $645.50, the 
net profit on 10 such cows. No. 10 is a $23 


With $750 we can purchase 30 such 
cows, The net profit of No. 10 was $18.72. 
Thirty times this amount equals $591.60, or 
$83.90 less than the profit on 10 good cows. 
Caring for the 30 cows would requiré three 
as much labor as for the 1 good 


cow. 


times 
cows. 

Extra good cows are hard to buy and 
still harder to find. How then can we get 
them? We must try to raise them. Keep 
the good ones and beef the poor ones. 
Never keep a heifer calf from an inferior 
cow. 


MAKING DOLLAR BUTTER, 





A correspondent for the ‘Victoria Cole- 
nist,”” British Columbia, relates the fol- 
lowing incident relative to the “dollar a 
pound" butter made by the Darlingtons of 
New Jersey. He says: 

It must be a quarter of a century ago 
that Mr. Darlington, of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, New York, made his offer of a 
dollar a pound for all butter up to the 
standard of the “‘gilt-edged’’ variety pro- 
duced at his farm in the Ramapo Valley, 
N. J. Mr. Darlington undoubtedly 
brought buttermaking up to its highest 
notch. To sit at table with him in his 
beautiful home and hear him talk about 
butter was to have a new field of knowl- 
edge opened. He prided himself upon a 
peculiar delicate nutty flavor which his 
butter had. He explained this by saying 
that in his butter the little globules were 
preserved uninjured and were broken in 
the mouth, when they gave off this pecu- 
liar flavor, which is very volatile and is 
dissipated when the globules are broken in 
the process of manufacture. But he would 


tell you that this flavor need never be 
looked for in butter except from cows 
cleanly fed and cleanly housed, whose 


milk was handled at all stages with abso- 
lute cleanliness, the same scrupulous care 
being taken with the butter after it is 
made. 

“Now you have tasted the butter, come 
and see how it is made,"’ he said one day, 
and he led the from the dining-room 
to the stable, where forty choice Jersey 
cows were being milked. ‘The air is just 
as sweet here as it is outdoors,’ was his 
remark. The dairy itself was fresh, 
and marked everywhere by absolute clean- 
liness. The marble butter 
the side of the ice-house was 
“My cows,” he said, ‘“‘pasture on that hill- 
side, where they have plenty of grass and 
white clover, with pure spring water. And 
now, do you wonder that my butter is 
what it is?”’ 

When told that this dairy was a rich 
man’s plaything, he denied it and main- 
tained that it paid handsomely at the 


way 


cool 


closet set into 
spotless. 





| the 


|a most valuable lesson in that incident ‘for 


| successful dairying. 


price paid in New York for prime Jersey 
butter. When asked if his offer of a dol- 
lar a pound for butter was meant serious- 
ly, he said it was, and he that a 
reputation for its bread and butter was 
advertisement a hotel could 
have. “I want the guests at the Fifth 
Avenue to say that they get at its tables 
the best butter in the world.’ 

There are two class who will 
read the above incident and what they get 


added 


best 


2s of 





men 


out of it will differ very greatly. The first 
class, and by far the most numerous, will 
say: “Oh, that’s all nonsense. There is 


nothing in such talk for practical dairy- 


men like me. lam not making fancy but- 
ter.”’ 

The other class, and their number is, 
alas! too few, will reason thus: ‘There is 


me. What put the exquisite flavor in that 
Darlington butter was most exquisite 
cleanliness. Darlington, nor any other 
man, has a patent on cleanliness I 
practice it if | have a mind to and get all 
the money out of it I have a mind to.” 


can 


“Then, again, the finest sort of butter- 
making skill attended the work all the 
way through. What is there in it that | 


cannot acquire if | have a mind to?” 


The first class of men never learn and 
never forget; the second class are always 
learning, and of such is the kingdom of 





Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 





Syrup” the Bet Remeay for Children Teething. 
THE UDDER AS AN INDICATOR. 
While every cattle fancier recognizes 


the relative value of all the 
that go to make 
every one has a 


various points 
up an ideal whole, nearly 
particular point upon 
which he lays great stress in judging a 
dairy cow. I must confess that I am very 
partial to one special feature of every dai- 
ry cow. That point is not the color of the 
inside of the ear, nor is it the escutcheon, 
nor the length of the tail, nor the size of 
the umbilical, but it is the udder and its 


veins. The mammary gland is, in my es- 
timation, the most reliable indication of a 
dairy cow. I think it may be considered 


more important than all others combined, 
in point of estimating « ial production 
We may, frequently do, see cows 
with i, neck, body, ete., but if 
her udder is not well developed the cow is 
a failure in direct proportion as this im- 
portant feature is lacking. But do we ever 
see poor producers with well developed 
udders? It seems to me perfectly natural 
that as milk is secreted in the mammary 
gland, the greater development of that 
organ, the greater wiil be its product. 
think that we, as breeders of dairy cattle, 
should pay more attention to the develop- 
ment of udders in our ideals of breeding. 
In order to do that, however, it would be 
well to have some expression as to what 
kind of an udder is ideal in shape, size and 
composition.—Professor 


and 
an ideal heat 


Howard. 








HE plague of lamps. is 

the breaking of chim- 

neys; but that can be avoided. 

Get Macbeth’s “pearl top’ 
‘pearl glass.” 

The funnel-shaped tops are 

beaded 


trade-mark. 


or 


‘* pearled ” — 
Cylinder tops 


are etched in the glass — 
‘MACBETH PEARL GLASS” — 


‘another trade-mark. 


Our “Index"’ describes a@// lamps and their 
froper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


BUTS A FIN! 


MAKING OF BEST 
ART 


Among the man) “trials and tribulatiog 
that beset the buttermaker, none seems } 
be so troublesome (at least none is so fp 
quently complaine< of) as mottles, streab 
and spots that disfigure butter, says te 
“Jersey Bulletin.’’ A review of the voluj- 
inous discussion of these troubles &- 
closes two main <auses: Curds and sit. 
Mottles come vey generally from h- 
proper handling f creant. Cream tht 
contains Much mijk that has been allowed 
to sour will contan more or less of cud. 
If this is mot caefully removed it jill 
cause trouble. <A cream should be jut 
into the churn tirough a strainer—epe- 
cially is stfainin: essential when [the 
cream is very sou. 

“Im such cases when the butter,has 
gathered in granues large enough topre- 
vent a waste or liss through the strjiner, 
stop the churn ari draw off a part /f the 
buttermilk, and tien put in water, agitate 
it gently, and drav off most of the water, 
leaving enough t: float the butter, as the 
particles of eurd :re heavier than tle but- 
ter or water, and will sink to the pottom 
of the churn whe: liberated from tje but- 
ter, and ean be cawn off with th wash 
water.”’ 

But if the butte is churned intolumps, 
much of the curt cannot be wasipd out, 
and what is wasied out and sinks to the 
bottom will be rmixed by the lumps of 
butter sinking doyn on it. It is impossible 
to get them out aterwards. 

Again, it not unrequently happeis when 
milks of different ichness are run j|hrough 
the separator, sone of the riches; cream 
will be partially churned before leaving 
the separator. Litle specks of fini butter 
will appear in tle cream which vill not 
take up butter copr as readily as the body 
of the butter ani will give the butter a 
mottled appearare. 

Impure salt, diry salt, or salt of uneven 
fineness, is Mabl to produce streaks in 
butter. Hence sit should be sifted into 
butter through a‘ine sifter while the but- 
ter is in the graular state. Streaks in 
butter are also ften due to insufficient 
working. All of he curd or buttermilk is 
not worked out, tit remains in thin layers 
or streaks, 

Complaints are occasionally made that 
white spots apper in butter after it has 
been made and laced in storage. Prof. 
E. H. Farringtm, in Wisconsin station 
report for 1899, «plains these spots after 
a series of experinents. He says: 

‘Such spots ar: not an indication of de- 
fective salt, that he workmanship is poor 
or the butter bad they simply show that 
the butter has ben kept in a cold place 
which at the sare time was so dry that 
the water at the ime evaporated, leaving 
the salt on the suface.’ 

Verily, the maling of the best butter is 


a fine art, 
THE 3AD THING. 


it is a bad thin; for the dairy interests 
of a community vhen a beef bred calf let 
run with its moter will sell for $25 at, 8 
months old, It las the effect to make a 
man hate to milk a cow which will only 
bring him in $34: year in butter product. 
Ex. 

Of course, It las always been bad for 
the dairy interes, that there are such a 
lot of farmers |: the business, who are 
not dairymen; pit it is worse for them 
than anybody , 

What is a min milking cows for, that 
will only earn $30 a year. That is not 
dairy farming ly any means. It is simply 
fooling with thi business. There is no law 
against it, an¢ if was, there are 
thousands whowould tumble 
other to break t. 

Dairy farming ought 
from the stanipoint of 
sound dairy 
which is inteligent not slack- 
twisted, foolisi practice. There is no 
profit in any Hoard’s Dairyman. 





there 
over one an- 
to be measured 
what is good, 
and that 


snse practice; 


practice, 


oher. 





USING THI HAND SEPARATOR, 





Prof. E. H. karrington says when hand 
separators are used at the farm it is a 
common and agood practice 
the milk as fat is drawn from the 
cows. I have n farm where the 
hand separato!i is not far from the cows 
during milkingtime. It is run by 
power and thisis started up before 


to separate 
as it 
mind a 


milk- 
ing begins. Assoon 
her milk is wdghed and poured at 
through 12 cloth into the 


separator whic: is in operation during the 


then 


once strainer 


entire milking ime. 

There is no iecessity for aerating this 
milk because t is separated while still 
warm from the cow. The cream however 


ought to be aeated and cooled. This can 
easily be done Jy placing some one of the 
cold water cooers under the cream spout 
of the separabr. If cooled to 0 degrees 
Fahr. or lowe! when it comes from the 
separator, almvst anything can be done 
with cream pmvided the milking and the 
separating haw been sweet and clean. It 
can be warmei up and ripened at once if 
there is enoug: for a churning or it may | 
be kept at 50 cegrees Fahr. on lower urtil | 
enough for a churning has accumulated. 
It is much beter to keep the cream cold | 
and sweet thm to let it sour after each 
milking and then pour the sweet cream in- 
to the previoiw sour lot. A mixture of 
several lots ofsweet cream can be ripened 
uniformly but both the flavor and the 
body of butte1 may be injured by churn- | 
ing a mixtureof sweet and sour cream. 


BUTTIR INCR EASERS. 





A number d the so-called “butter in- 
creasers and /butter compounds” have 
been tried atthe lowa -Agricultural Col- 
lege creamery and the butter made was 
analyzed and *xamined for market value 
These substames, when used according to 
a substance semewhat resembling butter. 
A chemical this substance 
showed it conained nearly 50 per cent of 
water. At theordinary room temperature 
it would becone soft and greasy in a few 
minutes after being removed from the re- 
frigerator, Ai examination of this butter 
showed it Was wholly unfit for market 
purposes OM eccount of this soft, greasy 
condition and bad flavor. Bulletin No. 52 
gives the resilts of this investigation and 
will be sent m application to Director C. 
F. Curtiss, Anes, 


inalysis of 


Iowa, 





THUUSANDS OF H HAPPY HOMES. 


if amjyone contemplates a change of 
residence, he should not overlook the at- 
tractioas and advantages of Utah. There 
are thousands of acres of splendid land 
at varolus peints on the line of the Rio 
Grande Western Railway in that state 
The soil is very productive and the mar 
ket close at hand. The climate is superb 
being temperate the yeer round. The 
sugar beet Industry as we'l as fruit cul- 
ture, etc., are prominent features ef 
these agricultural districts. Send 2 cents 
postage for a copy of “Lands” to Geo. W. 
Heintz, General Passenger Agent, R. G. 





Address Macsstn, Pittsburgh, P-. 


W. Ry., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


a tread 


as each cow is milked | 


directions, did produce a large amount of | 


SKIMMILK AS AN — DESTROY- 


It may not be “generally known that 
skimmilk or buttermilk readily mixes 
with kerosene, forming an emulsion which 
destroys insects without the danger of in- 
jury to animals or plants on which they 
might be that might result from the use 
of the pure oil or of oil and water. We 
first learned of this from using this mix- 
ture for the scale insect, or mite, which 
causes scaly legs on fowl. We found that 
one or two dippings or washings with it 
would cure the worst case of scaly leg and 
leave the skin as smooth as when first 
hatched. We never had occasion,to try it 
for lousy animals, for we never had one, 
but we do not hesitate to recommend it, 
and we have lately seen its use advised for 
ticks on sheep, using a gill of kerosene to 
one gallon of milk. We did not make our 
mixture so strong of kerosene as that, but 
perhaps the larger tick may need a 
stronger application than an insect so 
small as to be scarcely visible to the 
naked eye.—Americar Cultivator. 


WARM MILK FOR THE CALF. 








Don't feed the young calf cold milk. If 
you had ever made cheese you would 
know better, says the “Farmer.” His 
stomach is like a cheese vat of milk after 
the rennet is added. The rennet taken 
from the calf's stomach coagulates the 
milk in the calf’s stomach. And every 
cheesemaker knows that rennet will not 
act upon cold milk in his cheese vat, 
neither will ic act upon cold milk in the 
calf’s stomach until the calf has warmed 
that milk to the proper temperature. Cold 
milk causes the calf to shiver with the 
} cold, deranges his digestive machinery, 
renders him unable to make a thorough 
assimilation of his food, and seriously im- 
pairs his future usefulness as a feeder. He 
usually turns out a pot-bdellied, bristley- 
coated runt when if a tittle warmth could 
have been put into his milk before feed- 
ing, he might have turned out to be a fat, 
sleek-coated fellow, a satisfaction and a 
profit to his owner. 

Many a $20 or $30 at the butcher's block 
could be traced back to a little warm 
milk, a dry bed, with warm quarters in 
calfhood. 


IGNORANCE EXPENSIVE 








The most expensive article in the dairy 
re ignorance. We hear constantly about 
dairymen being humbugged in one way 
| and another by men that know they can 
make money out of their ignorance. The 
| man that reads to some purpose becomes 
in a short time too well instructed to be 
caught by any flimsy argument that the 
| sharper may employ. To- day, as of old, 
there are men going through the country 
|and making a good living out of the 
credulity of farmers. We have warned 
our readers repeatedly not to be swindled 
on the dilution separators, cyclone churns 
or pepsin compounds. We do not believe 
that any of our readers will be caught on 
these things. Yet there are enough men 
that do not read to make good material 
upon which the sharpers can work. One 
of the latest schemes is to sell patent 
rights supposed to have been obtained on 
machines or processes based on these old 
and exploded notions.—Dairy and Cream- 
ery. 








A GOOD FEED GRINDER. 





We do not suppose that there is a sin- 
gle reader of this paper who is not con- 
vinced of the superiority of ground feed 
over whole grain. It is important, then, 
that every feeder provides himself with a 
good grinder which will assist him in his 
work of economical feeding. To all such 
we can heartily recommend the Improved 
Aurora Triple-Geared grinder. It is guar- 
anteed to be the most rapid grinder and 
| tt does it easily with two horses. It 
| drives with a triple planetary gearing, the 
| grinder turning four times while the team 








| 





makes one turn. 
| than the old style mills, because the grind- 


It grinds much finer 
jing rings are made in 
| they fit perfectly, leaving no chunks of cob 
jin the meal. The manufacturer gives a 
| strong guarantee with the mill, and we 
feel certain that every reader of this pa- 


such shape that 


per will be interested in his circular de- 
| scribing it. Send for it. Mr. Phillips 
| makes a specialty of selling direct to 
farmers, who thus save the additional 


| profits usually added to the factory cost 
for the jobber and retail dealers. Address 
| T. L. Phillips, Aurora, Il., and mention 
| this paper. 








TOUR OF ALL MEXICO. 


Superb itinerary, with three circle tours 
in the tropics and to the ruins of Mitla. 
Pullman vestibuled train, drawing room, 
; compartment, library, parlor and dining 
heegey with the open-top car Chililitli, from 
St. Louis, Tuesday, January 22d, via Iron 
Mountain Route, at 8 Pp. m. Only pro- 
grams three circle tours of the tropics and 
visits to the ruined cities, with Pullman 
cars, in the south of Mexico. Tours under 
personal escort of Mr. Reau Campbell, 
General Manager the American Tourist 
Association. Tickets include all expenses 
everywhere. Address . _ Berkley, 
Pass. and Ticket Agt., Iron Mountain 
Route, Broadway and Olive Sts., St. Louis. 





| While many people seem to have the 
| correct idea of the importance of the tem- 
perature at the barn, they do not seem to 
give it their serious attention. 

It is profitable to feed skim milk calves 
grain as soon as they will eat it. The fat 
forming habit gained in their first three 
months will stick to them.—Dairy and 
Creamery. 





THE CENSUS OF 1900. 





A booklet giving the population of Bas 
cities of the United States of 25,000 and 
over according to the census of 1900, ee 
just been issued by the —, depart- 
ment of the Chicago, ilwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, and a copy of it may be 
obtained by sending Leg = with 
two-cent stamp to pay stage. to the 
General Passenger Agent wt the Chicago, 
7 eee & St. Paul Railway, Chicago, 








We are very glad to show in the cut 
herewith an interesting exhibit of the 
Keystone dehorning knife, made by M. T. 
Phillips, Pomeroy, Pa., successor to the 
late A. C. Brosius, which is used by Supt. 
O. C. Gregg of the Minnesota Farmers’ In- 
stitute. We call particular attention to 
the fac simile letter addressed to Mr. 
Phillips from Mr. Gregg. It certainly must 
be a great satisfaction to Mr. Phillips to 
have his device endorsed by so high an 
authority. We also ask our readers to no- 
tice the simplicity of the outfit used by 
Mr. Gregg. He states that the appliances 


Slate of Mermasola 
@~: 


aa 
>a. sleet MTR, e — 


her 

We hae given the Keystens Denorning Clippers 4 thorough 
ied, ad Find Gat Chey work entirely we cur saticfantion. Ve cannes 
ew see how they can be Improved wpen. They do the wort cantly ard very 
@ickly Gnd leave We stump in & Very satisfactory Manner 








shown in this cut are the only ones he 
uses in the practice of dehorning. Many 
people have hesitated buying and using a 
dehorning knife, supposing that elaborate 
appliances were necessary, but from the 
exhibit made here it will be seen that such 
is not the case. We therefore believe that 
many of our readers who believe in the 
principle of dehorning but have not un- 
dertaken it as yet, will be encouraged by 
the showing made here, to write to Mr. 
Phillips for further information. Address 
him at Pomeroy, Pa., and kindly mention 
this paper in writing. 


The best way to increase your herd, is 
to raise your own heifer calves from your 
very best cows. Number one cows are not 
always to be obtained, and the buyer is 
quite often deceived. 








Notice to Dairymen. 


For Sale-—Seven Fancy Holstein-Freisian Bu | 
Calves, from 4101! months old. They are calves of 
the femous sire, “Gerben Sir Parthenea’’ No. 
21600, and outof alot of cows as good milk and 
butter producers as ever lived. All registered. 
For particulars address 


Cc. J. Oswald, Asbury, Mo 
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SAVE MONEY and FEED 
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Keonomy Peed ( Cooker. 
The bestand most durapie feed 
cooker on the market. Built of 
best material with heavy 
castiroa lining in furnace 
aeary galvanized stee! boiler 
ty 25 to 100 gals. Guaran 
toed as repr 
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Economy Manfg. Co. , 482 Hampshire 3t., Quincy, i 


FEED MILLS 


Every Man tls Own Miller. 

The latest im» roved. _Does all kinds of work 
Most 4 ie, has ground 
over ie.000 bushels with- 
out faacest grinder nse. The 

ground 

Dochele <a 4 hours 


eet and lowest 
The World's Best! 
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SOM. FIELD Mfg.Co., 
Sth & Howard, st. 
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COOK YOUR FEED and SAVE 
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AMERICAN REPAIR R MACHINE. 


and mechanics, 

anvil, Vioe Drill, Cut-off, Pipe 
P, Drill Bit, 6 tools in one. 

ask $6; we sel! direct, 





our price ‘75, Heavy forall purposes. Jaws 
open 9 ine! Money back if not pleased. 
Su Co., Bloomfield, Ind., 








the Cost—with the 
PROFIT FARM BOILER 
its ‘kettle in’ one ‘minute the 
simplest and best arrangement 
for cooking food for stock. Also 
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A this daintily artistic volume 
. “Field Flowers” 
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BOOK tifleate of subscription to 
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VERY SMOKER should 
in Tobacco Smoking 
only anti-nicotine 
Patented Ask your dea 
me & S00 a0 for 360. %e, O. 
whotanale drug hose in 8t, Louis 











THE ONLY POSITIVE CURE fir Alcohol 
tem and Narcotic Drug Using. 


Ke: 


or mdence solicited and con- 
. Address 

UFC r.J. 8. Biaine, Mgr & Physic'a2, 

2803 Locust St., 8t. Louis, Mo 








Don’t Rent 


pret og ya A 


YOUR own 


Read ‘The Corn Belt," a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa 
tiom about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 o— in 
year's su ption to 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 


Coxs Bztt, 
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Mention this paper. Madison nestor Chemical (e" 


The Apollo Turkish Baths 


821 LOCUST ST., Opposite P. 0. 


Have been refitted, refurnished and are the best |» 

the city. Under a new management every efort 

will be poee please customers. The very best 

The heating rooms 

shampooing ans and coo! ling rooms are or 

sqales ‘itowore! Exclusively ladies hours unt 
Gentlemen’ 


lp s hours from ‘hat 
time ti till mi midniaht. 


EB. D 
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FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC: 
IF YOU ARB CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, 
ANY PORTION OF WHICH CAN BE MADP 
OVER THE 


HHICAGO 


CON 





“AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY: 





For particulars, address asa 
D. BOWES, Assistant General Passenget Ag*?" 
St. Lvuts, Mo. 
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WINCHESTER 


“NEW RIVAL” 
FACTORY LOADED SHOTCUN SHELLS 


No black powder shells on the market with the ‘‘NEW RIVAL” 
shooting qualities. Sure fire and waterproof. 


ov ~~ i i, i A] 
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WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, DECEMBER 19, 1900. 











Horticulture. 


KANSAS STATE HORTICULTURAL 
‘TETY; Sth annual mee at Tope- 
-q@. Kan., Dee 27-29, 1900. Fred Welihouse, 
ropeka, Kan., President; W. H. Barnes, | 
ropeka, Kan., Secretary. 
eee 
————— 
>ROFESSOR J. C. WHITTEN, head of | 
, ‘Department of Horticulture in the 
- uri Agricultural College, has de- 
ey a call to the Chair of Horticulture 
1c lowa State College at Ames and 
main with his work in Missouri. 


ptm cme le 
CIS COUNTY HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

















RURAL WORLD: The St. Louis 
Horticultural Society will meet at 
n Saturday, Dec. 29, promptly at 
1 ck. It is expected that Mr. L. A 
jman, seeretary of the Ptate Society, 

present and address the meeting. 

llowing papers have been prom- 


iching of Horticulture in Rural 
Professor Terry, Pattonville. 
<:rawberries,” Henry Meyer, Bridge- 
sects Of the Season,” Miss M. E. 
ldt, Kirkwood. 
rts of committees and officers. 
interested are cordially invited to be 
cent and take part in discussion either 
juestions or by giving experiences. 
H. C, TRISH, Sec’y. 
——— 
HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 
HE STATE HORTICULTURAL 80- 
CIETY MEETING.—The winter meeting 
was held at Parmington, Mo., December 
45, 6 Although I lett here on the morn- 
ing of the 4th, 7 did not get to Farming- 
ton until late In the night, so missed the | 
ceedings of the first day. The morning 
ting of the second day was well at- | 
tended. As our worthy President, N. F. 
Murray, was absent, being in California, 
Mr. Robinett presided. As it sometimes 
happens that the second vice-president 
has to take, the chair, I took advantage 
of the first opportunity to look around 
and take notes, I was surprised at the 
grand display of fruit, when the unfavor- 
reports of the crops were so com~ 
There were 450 plates of apples, and 
all were fine. There was a plate of extra 
fine quinces.. There were two plates of 
Garber pears, one of Bilyeau’s October 
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peach, eight plates of Kieffers, four Fs 
grapes, and two of Missing Link apples; 
one was of thé 1899 crop, the other of this 
year’s crop. They were medium in size 
and perfect in form, the only apparent 
difference being that the old ones had 
turned yellow, while the others have 
more of red. I brought one of each home 
with me, and may report on them later. 
There were several plates of apples by our 
old friend Hartzell that were one, two 
and three years old. Conspicuous among 
these apples were several plates of the 
Nixite, a large, pale yellow apple that isa 
grand affair; also Mammoth Black Twigs 
that were splendid, and the finest York 
Imperials I ever saw, and I have known | 
this variety for 40 years. There were 
some models of Elberta and Crosby 
peaches made of some kind of clay and 
painted so that by the casual observer 
they might easily have been taken for the 
real peach. To my eye they were arti- 
ficial, and onlifting them, found I was cor- 
Lizzie Lubert of Junction City, Kan- 
sas, was the artist. Such exhibits come 
up to my idea of fruit models; they beat 
colored plates, and are just what I would 
like to see encouraged. Many of the ap- 
ples came out of cold storage, showing 
the importanee of this method for keep- 
ing a long time. 

There was @ fair display of flowering 
plants and ferns, and an excellent col- 
lection of stuffed birds, all of our most 
useful birds, from our friend Wildman of 
St. Louis Co, In this I was much inter- 
ested. 

The papers,read were full of interest, 
and some new subjects were opened up. 
One of the most important was on the 
“Black Rot #n Apples,”’ as this disease is 
so prevalent all over the West. .Our ex- 
president, vans, laid down a few nuts 
that will give us old fellows as well as the 
young scientists something to crack, and 
out of which I expect great good. 

The good people of Farmington certainly 
did the pretty thing all around, and the 
meeting may be called a grand success. 
The hall was simply but patriotically dec- 
orated. The music was grand and was 
furnished by the handsome young ladies 
and spruce yeung men, Prof. Stedman's 
lecture on Mexico was worth going hun- 
dreds of miles to hear; nothing has in- 
terested me so much for years. Truly one 
nation doesn’t know how some . others 
live, but if they aré contented all is well. 

There was considerable dissatisfaction 
on account of the absence of Gov. Col- 
man and Mr. Chubbuck, but some said as 
there was one of the subordinates there 
it was not so bad as it might have been. 
The present officers of the society were 
again re-elected without a murmur. 

Your humble servant, although not being 
quite well, undertook the trip as a duty. 
Though I suffered losssof sleep and was 
out of my usual routine of life, yet I got 
safe and sound, if not really im- 
proved by the travel. And who would not 
some chances when he is received 
almost caressed by old and young 
men and women, as I have been. The 
warm, earnest grasp of the hand, and the 
smiling face of such greetings do cheer. 
Often the first words are: “I read your 
writings in the RURAL WORLD and feel 
acquainted with you.”’ One young man, 
who roomed with me, said his mother told 
him she thought he held the RURAL 
WORLD as his Bible, and old Judge Mil- 
ler as his prophet. if I have done half 
the good in the cause of Horticulture that 
they give me credit fér, my work has not 
been in vain. 

The place for the next meeting has not 
yet been decided on. The social, peace- 
able and fraternal spirit existing among us 
gives a pleasure that goes far towards 
making people better. 
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' interior of the state near railroad com- 
' munication need never worry about mar- 


ming bird that buzzed around the flowers 
within arm's length of us, is now sipping 
honey from flowers in Brazil, South Amer- 
ica. How silently they depart, always by 
night. It is not a-settied question whether 
these birds cross the Gulf of Mexico or 
travel by land, or whether they start from 
the southern point of Florida, stop in 
Cuba, etc. One thing is pretty certain, 
and that is if they can keep on flying for 
ten hours consecutively, they can go from 
Galveston to South America, as they fly 
& mile a minute, and if at full speed 100 
miles in an hour. How many of us now 
here in life and health, will be laid in 
the dust ere the feathered companions 
come to us again. Our great consolation 
is that God doeth all things well. 


Bluffton, Mo. SAMUEL MILLER. 
BEST CROPS TO BE GROWN IN AN 
ORCHARD. 


A Paper by W. R. Wilkinson, St. Louls, 
Mo.—Read at the Meeting State Horti- 


cultural Society, Farmington, Mo., De- 
cember 5, 
Mr. President: I have been requested 


by the secretary of this society to give 
my views as to the best crops to be 
grown in an orchard. 

THE APPLE CROP.—All of you will 
likely agree with me that a crop of big 
red apples should be of first importance, 
and all other crops should be of a second- 
ary consideration. I consider that an 
annual crop of hogs should be of next im- 
portance, together with such grain and 
forage crops as will produce food for both ' 
hogs and land. 

My first planting of apple trees was 
made in 1878, and includes 900 trees, situ- 
ated on the bluffs overlooking the Missis- 
sippi River in Perry County, Missouri. Ow- 
ing to the extreme inclemencies of the 
weather, this orchard has, since in bear- 
ing, produced only three full crops. I 
have kept record of receipts and expendi- 
tures for one year only, 1899, when the 
block of trees netted me $108.75 per acre 
for the one year's crop. 

APPLES VERSUS FLOUR.—In Febru- 
ary, 189, I was called to New Orleans to 
look after my milling interests, and my 
attention was called to the price of both 
flour and apples in that market; best 
patent flour was selling for $3.50 per bar- 
rel, snd Missouri apples were selling in 
carload lots for $6 per barrel, and to- 
day the price of apples is fully as high 
as flour in that same market. | speak of 
this market because it is most accessible 
to my orchard, being reached by boat. 
Those of you who have orchards in the 





kets. The South from the Atlantic to the 
panhandle of Texas is rapidly filling up 
with desirable population, who cannot 
raise apples in their section, and will be 
in the market for all the apples Missouri 
growers can raise; hence, don’t fear over- 
production. 

On my return home from New Orleans 
I bought more land adjoining my orchard, 
cleared same and planted 100 acres to 
apples, and continued my planting until 
now I have an orchard of almost 27,000 
trees, a large portion just coming into 
bearing. 

Now, as to the crop of most importance, 
red apples, would suggest, that after or- 
chard is in bearing, that such crops be 
grown as wiil permit continual cultivation 
after beginning of the drouth season, 
which in that section is from July 15 to 
September 15. I do not favor early culti- 
vation, as most growers do, as the culti- 
vation has toc much stimulating effect, 
causing teo much growth and prevents 
fertilization of fruit buds; also causes 
fruit to drop prematurely. After July 1, 
land should be thoroughly plowed, fol- 
lowed by frequent shallow cultivations 
after each rain, or at intervals of ten 
days. No crop grown on the farm shows 
good effect of cultivation more than fruit 
trees, and no good fruit can be expected 
without thorough tillage. For young trees 
it is essential that cultivation begin early 
in the spring and be continued during 
the whole season from April to Septem- 
ber. Such seasons as trees fail to bear I 
would advise cropping to cow peas or 
other leguminous crops to add needed fer- 
tility to the soil. 

HOGS.—Now, as to the second money 
crop, hogs, | consider it a most -valuable 
adjunct to fruit growing, as the hogs de- 
stroy all fallen fruit during the season, 
together with all insects and noxious and 
injurious weeds. Since I have bred and 
raised hogs in connection with apples, I 
have dispensed with the spraying ma- 
chines. I have not entirely eradicated the 
insect pests, but my orchard is freer from 
these pests than others who do not raise 
hogs; in fact, for the last few years | 
have sold all my cull apples to farmers 
having orchards who live within a radius 
of 2 miles, they not raising enough to 
supply themselves with fruit for apple 
butter and for family use. I attribute the 
failure on their part to iack of cuitiva- 
tion at the proper time, and no attention 
paid to exterminating Imsect pests. Peo- 
ple in Perry County, who suggested that 
I was a fit subject for the lunatic asylum 
for planting so many fruit trees, are now 
paying me, $l per barrel measure for cull 
apples, and hauling them for many miles 
to their homes. : 

CLOVER.—Now, as to the crops that 
are beneficial te both hogs and. land. We 
cession, of teeds from early spring until 
tation of feeds from early spring until 
winter. I have my orchard divided into 
lots or plats, containing 20 to 30 acres 
each. I have two of these plats sown to 
red clover that gives a very early gréen 
feed, lasting until midsummer, and which, 
with but little grain food, will put hogs 
in good growing condition and add humus 
and fertility to the soil. I would not ad- 
vise growing this crop on same land long- 
er.than two years in succession, as it 
causes the tree to grow too near the sur- 
face and prevents needed cultivation. 

RAPE.—The second crop I am now 
growing in my rotation is Dwarf Esser. 
rape. This should be sown as soon as 
land can be tilled in the spring. If broad- 
casted, four or five pounds should be sown 
to the acre, or it can be drilled in rows 





We were not alone in our glory, as Ar- 
kansas was represented by D. 8. Helvern, 
Illinois by Stanton, Riehi, Shoemaker and 
Baxter; lowa by A. F. Colman, and Kan- 
sas by A. Chandler and Maj. Holsinger. 
This attendance from other states adds to 
the pleasure and shows the fraternal 
spirit that binds the craft. If there is one 
society or order that comes near mani- 


festing the brotherly love that should ex- 
ist between true Christians, that one is 
and its local 


the Horticultural Society, 
organization. 

AT BLUFFTON.—Here 
life outdoors has gone to rest. 
all but a few, have gone to their sunny 
homes for the winter. What strange 
habits some of them have, and what a 
distance they go. The blue martins and 
barn swallows that kept the air lively a 
month or so ago, aré’ now disporting 
themselves around the cliffs of the Isth- 
mus of Darien. The ruby-throated hum- 
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and cultivated; this will produce more 
green feed to the acre than any crop IL 
know of, and hogs do better on it than on 
clover. It grows véry rapidly and luxuri- 
‘antly; it will be ready for pasture in two 
months after seeding. The seed costs 
about ten cents per pound retail; the 
crop will be generally grown for hogs 
and sheep, when its merits are more uni- 
versally known. It could be grown either 
in the spring or fall, and stands as much 
cold weather as turnips. Being a biennial 
| Plant, it does not go to seed until the sec- 
ond year. I have never raised any seed 
from this plant, as seedmen all use seed 
imported from England. This crop should 
be grown in good land, as it does not add 
any fertility to the soil, but if hogged off, 
it should not rob the soil of any plant 
food, as what it takes from the soil in 
making growth, is returned In a more 
available form for succeeding crops. 


the rotation is winter barley. This is 
the first grain crop and should be sown | 
in this section about September 15, and 
ripens about June 10. Hogs are turned 
into this when ripe, and do their own 
harvesting, as they do with all the other 
crops I grow, and have access to the 
clover, fallen apples and barley at the 
same time. After grain is all eaten this 
land can be plowed and cultivated for the ' 
remainder of the season if it is in bearing 
trees. 

COW PEAS.—The fourth and last crop 
in rotation is cow peas. I sow New Era 
for early pasture and Red Ripper for gen- 
eral crop; the New Era is a smal! blue 
pea, growing upon a stalk that does not 
vine much, and it is the earliest known 
variety; it will mature in @ to 9 days. 
I plant this variety in May, so it will 
mature and be ready for pasture after 
the barley; it produces fifteen to twenty 


bushels of peas to the acre, and these are 
worth as much to hogs as an equal 
amount of corn. For the general crop 


the Red Ripper cow pea is superior to all 
other varieties. It produces about the 
same amount of vine as whippoorwill, is 
equally productive in peas, and will not 
rot during wet or cold weather. These 
peas will go through the winter and be 
perfectly sound and fertile in the spring. 
This crop will add more plant food or fer- 
tility to the soll than any other crop 
known; it collects the nitrogen from the 
air and stores it up as available plant 
food in the soil, This crop alone is worth 
more to the farmer than $15 will buy in 
commercial fertilizer; it will prevent land 
from washing, and is the most valuable 
crop a farmer can grow. The New Era 
will mature in any portion of Missouri, 
Hogs can be matured and fattened on this 
crop any time after ripe. My foreman 
has shipped 80 head of hogs this fall and 
26 ready to ship in a few days, and about 
the same number to carry over the winter. 

All these were fed and fattened without 
corn; they were grown in the orchard 
and have eaten such crops as I have 
above described, and harvested all the 
crops themselves. 

MY APPLE CROP this year was almost 
a failure, owing to the Bitter Rot. I had 
a promise of a very large crop up to about 
the first of August, when rot first ap- 
peared and almost completely destroyed 
the whole crop. The past summer was a 
remarkable one, as it rained almost daily 
from June 15 to August 15, causing Bitter 
Rot and other fungus diseases to be 
worse than ever known. The few perfect 
apples, the culls sold to farmers, and pro- 
ceeds from hogs, more than paid expenses 
this year, and I have a promise of a 
large crop of all next year. I am more 
enthusiastic of success than ever before, 
and believe fruit and hogs will pay the 
farmer better returns than grain or al- 
most any other specialty. 
MANAGEMENT OF STRAWBERRIES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: In the culti- 
vation of a plant, the first thing for one 
to determine is to make himself acquatnt- 
ed with its structure and habits. When 
he has ascertained what nature has de- 
signed it to do, and what means she has 
furnished, then only can he judge cor- 
rectly of the manner in which it may be 
treated under its artificial circumstances. 
Then, too, he may know how far it is 
practicable to alter its disposition, in or- 
der to render it more subservient to his 
purposes. 

In applying so evident a truth to the 
cultivation of the strawberry, it may be 
stated that this plant consists of a very 
short stem, seated just at the surface of 
the ground, covered with leaves and 
throwing out from its lower end long, 
slender, woody perennial roots, which di- 
vide into a multitude of branches. The 
stem itself has a soft centre, with a woody 
outside covered with the bark, which 
bears the leaves. The soft center is a very 
large pith; and the strawberry stem is, in 
fact, not essentially different from the 
branch of a tree, one year old, with al! its 
joints so contracted as to touch each 
other. The pith is a great receptacle of 
organizable matter; it is the source 
whence the leaves and fruit are fed in the 
spring and early summer; its starchy and 
gummy contents may be observed at this 
time of year by any one who will cut it 
across and touch it with iodine; the gum 
will then become brown, the starch violet 
and the woody matter will remain of a 
clear yellow. The roots extend to a con- 
siderable distance from the stem, branch- 
ing in all directions in search of food, and 
increasing in number as the stem in- 
creases in age. Their object is to obtain 
unorganized -food from the soil, especially 
water, of which we know the strawberry 
to be greedy. When undisturbed they live 
for a long time, and are always ready to 
answer the demands made upon them by 
the leaves and fruit. 

Such being the true nature of the plant, 
it is obvious that the roots should be pre- 
served. Digging between the rows in 
autumn or winter, as is often practised 
by gardeners, with the belief that the 
roots are only annual, is a mistaken 
idea. If it be asked, “what advantage is 
gained by destroying them?'’'—as neces- 
sarily happens by digging among them, 
for they are very long-rooted—the only 
answer is, that the soil near the straw- 
berry plant becomes so hard after a sea- 
son’s gathering that it is unfit for their 
support. This may be, in some places; 
but if so, it would be better to loosen the 
ground with forks as soon as the crop is 
gathered, when the destruction of a few 
roots would be of less consequence than 
to break it up and destroy a large pro- 
portion of the roots in winter or late in 
autumn. The disadvantages of disturbing 
these roots are serious, as they contain 
organizable matter in considerable quan- 
tity. As soon as their growth is renewed 
in the spring, they extend by the assist- 
ance of that substance, which enables 
them to form their spongelets, and to ad- 
vance into the earth in search of water, 
etc., which they immediately convey to 
the stem, while all the organizable mat- 
ter in that stem is expended, as nature 
intends, in the nourishment of new leaves 
and fruit. But, if the roots are wholly 


destroyed, the organizable matter in the 
stem must directed downward for the 
formation of more roots; and, of course, 
the supply intended for the leaves and 
fruit is diminished in proportion to the 
quantity of roots which the stem has to 
form. The strawberry stem, which is de- 
stined to form leaves and fruit, only, 
cannot have its power diverted to the for- 
mation of roots without diminishing the 
vigor of the leaves and fruit. 

In conclusion, it must never be forgot- 
ten that plants, like animals, consist of 
two essentially distinct parts—the one the 
organized material of their structure, the 
other the organizable matter out of which 
additions are to be made to that structure; 
and that under no circumstances what- 
ever can growth take place except in the 
presence of the latter. This law is not 
only one of the foundations of vegetable 
physiology, but one of the most import- 
ant of all facts for the culturist to bear in 
mind, explaining, as it des, the sources 
of success or failure = multitudes of the 





WINTER BARLEY.—The third crop in 


operation in which he ged. 
ROY ARDNER. 


WORK FOR THE VEGETABLE 
GROWER. 


ASPARAGUS,—If there are any blanks . 


in asparagus beds they should be marked 


, Bow with a view to filling them up next 


spring. This will prevent confusion when 
the planting season comes around. For 


this purpose in established beds strong | 


three-year-old plants are best. It 
matter of importance to annually 


that may have occurred. | have some- 
times seen plantations where almost one- | 
half of the plants had died from time to 
time. The beds still took the same | 
amount of labor and manure as when they | 
were fully stocked. Although the aspar- | 
agus will live and 


prosper for many 
years, death will sometimes occur even 
when the best preparations have been 
made. Yet it can hardly be disputed that 
these failures are more frequent and pro- j 
nounced in cases where a poor foundation | 
has been laid, and the principles of good 


culture neglected from the start. 
PREPARING NEW BEDS.—The pres- 
ent is a suitable time when work is get- 


ting slack in the vegetable garden to} 
make asparagus beds and have them | 
ready for planting next spring. So much | 
has been written from time to time in | 


this journal on this point that it seems 
superfluous to again go into details except 
to say that the deeper the trenching and 
manuring done in preparation the finer 
the product will be, and the greater the 
number of years the bed may be depended 
upon to give satisfaction. The old stalks 
should now be removed from the beds. 
The ground given a last cultivation for 
the season and afterwards a good dressing 
of rich manure put on for the winter. 
GLOBE ARTICHOKE.—The leaves and 
Stalks should be removed from globe 
artichokes and a couple of shovelfuls of 
coal ashes put over each plant, After- 
wards give a good covering of leaves or 
litter to protect the plants from the very 
severe frosts. 

GENERAL WORK.—German kale, spin- 
ach and tarragon will be benefited by a 
covering of litter. Horse radish or any 
of the hardy roct crops that it is intended 
to take supplies of out of the ground dur- 
ing winter, should get sufficient covering 
to keep the ground from getting frozen 
hard. Other roots that are to be left 
over for spring use will be the better 
for a little cover to protect their crowns 
from the effects of the sun after sharp 
frosts. 

COLD FRAMES.—Cold frames, in which 
advanced crops of lettuce, spinach, etc., 
are growing, will require careful looking 
after in the matter of ventilation through 
this generally dull month. All the air 
possible should be given on favorable oc- 
casions to keep down damp. 

Their protection from hard frosts ought 
to be attended to in time, for although 
fairly hardy when grown altogether in 
the open, the tender growths produced 
by the aid of glass are generally easily 
injured, 

Bank around the frame with 15 or 18 
inches of earth, leaves or litter te protect 
their sides and cover the glass with 
wooden shutters. In the case of heavy 
frosts a good covering of any suitable 
material might be put over the shutter. 
Sometimes shutters are not used, the 
leaves, litter, etc., being put on the glass. 
It pays, however, to go to a little expense 
to have them as they always keep the 
glass clean; without them it becomes 
stained or smeared with dirt to the exclu- 
sion of sunlight.—John Hobson in Ameri- 
can Gardening. 


TO CURE A COLD IN UNE DAY 
Take LAXATIVE BROMO QUININE TABLETS. Ali 
Graggiste refund the money if it fails to cure. 
B. W. GROVE'S signature is un each box. 26c. 


MANURING STRAWBERRY BEDS. 


A most effective way of applying man- 
ure is as a top dressing a few months 
before bearing time. This mode seems 
to be peculiarly suited to the strawberry 
plant. Its roots grow near the surface 
and are, therefore, very quick to appro- 
priate fertility thus applied. 

A good way on rich soil is té mix in 
the ashes before planting and after that 
apply no more manure until the following 
winter. Then about the season that freez- 
ing weather begins, say December Ist, 
apply evenly over plants and middles just 


enough stable manure to eover the 
ground. If no ashes or other form of 
potash was used before planting, one 


pound to the square yard may be evenly 
Scaitered over the whole plat. 

Stable manure applied as aboye at the 
beginning of winter answers a double pur- 
pose. It both fertilizes and protects, 
When plants are set late in the fall or in 
winter on stiff soil it is a good plan to at 
once protect them with coarse. manure. 
While it is best to cover the whole plat, 
middle and all, if the quantity of manure 
obtainable is limited, it may be applied 
just over and around the plant. Manure 
lacking, almost any kind of Hitter will 
answer. The object is to lessen the heav- 
ing of soll incident to frequent freezes 
and thaws. Be eareful to see that this 
mulch does not cover the plant too deep- 
ly, and that most of it is raked off about 
the time that growth begins in spring; 
say March ist to 15th, in the central sec- 


tions of the country, and earlier or later 
as you are South or North of that sec- 
tion. It must be remembered that in the 
far South no kind of covering can be 
used. 


Stable manure or ashes not to be had, 


is a , 
j look | 
| Over the beds and make good any losses 
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The Rpiary. 


DISEASES OF BEES 








FOUL BROOD.—It has been said that 
bees are less liable to disease than any 
other living things. It is probably because 
the older members of a colony are con- 
Stantly giving away to younger ones. 
Nothing but a contagious disease can do 
much harm where youthful and vigorous 
members are being added to the family 
almost daily for a great part of the year, 
Says the “Farm, Stock and Home.” 
Therefore, if bees lack thrift, start brood- 
rearing briskly, and if the queen is at 
fault, substitute another. Therefore we 
have little to fear from any disease that 
does not attack the brood or young hatch- 
ing bees. Luckily we have but one such 
disease, ‘‘foul brood.’"’ The novice in bee- 
keeping need not be at loss to know foul 
brood at sight, it has two features which 
make it easily distinguished from “black 
brood” and “pickled brood,’ which some- 
what resemble it. Foul brood always has 
an odor somewhat resembling that of a 
glue pot, and the matter contained in the 
cells is always ropy, will stretch like rub- 
ber and snap in the middle. 

BLACK AND PICKLED BROOD.—Ot 
late years a good deal has been written 
about what, for a better name, has been 
termed pickled brood; and another dis- 
ease of like nature has gained consider- 
able headway in many apiaries in New 
York, which is at present termed “black 


vrood,”” The diseases are not so well 
understood as yet as is foul brood. We 
are not prepared to state positively 


whether these diseases are contagious or 
not. For several years we had what ap- 
peared to be pickled brood in both of our 
yards, some colonies had only a few cells 
of dead brood scattered here and there 
with the cappings sunken down slightly, 
and a little pin hole in most of the dis- 
eased cells, and in some cases it seemed as 
if the young bees matured to the point 
of hatching and then died, They wouid 
cut their way partly out of the cell, but 
seemed to lack the strength to come clear 
out. All the diseased matter was usually 
left in the cells, as the bees seemed very 
unwilling to clean them out. We were 
alarmed when the disease first made its 
appearance, but soon decided that it was 
not serious, for with one exception tne 
colonies affected showed up about as well 
as their healthy neighbors. The excepted 
colony was seriously affected for two sea- 
sons, and in the fail of lsvy had but few 
bees to go into winter quarters. They 
gave no surplus that season, but had 
over twenty pounds of honey for winter 
stores. They were put in the cellar along 
with the others and died soon afterwards, 
leaving the honey almost intact. We 
would impress upon the mind of every 
bee-keeper who reads this the necessity of 
extreme care in handling all colonies that 
have any disease in the least resembling 
foul brood. The germs of that dread dis- 
ease are contained in the honey and are 
conveyed from one hive to another by 
robber bees getting a load of the diseased 
honey and feeding it to the fhrva in a 
healthy colony. 


HOW TO WINTER BEES.—One of the 
most satisfactory ways is keeping them 
in a cellar, says “‘N. BE. Homestead.’ The 
hives are raised from the floor and ranged 
in tiers with the backs somewhat higher 
than the fronts, Each hive is raised from 
the floor of the stand by small blocks 
three-eighths of an inch thick. Ali front 
entrances are left wide open so as to give 
free ventilation. The wooden covers to 
the hives are replaced by chaff cushions 
four inches thick, above which are placed 
strips of wood to prevent the cushions 
coming in contact with the hives above. 
In hives backed with sawdust the venti- 
lation is retarded and bees are liable to 


be smothered. Hives packed with chaff 
may be left out of doors, if the ventila- 
tion is good, but they are liable to be- 
come wet and as a consequence the bees 





any fertilizer, rich in potash, will give 
eal results, Cc. W. BLACI’NALL. 
Vance Co., N. C. 


will suffer. 








Our entire product is sold 
direct to consumers, you thus 
avoid adulteration and mid- 
diemen’s profits. Ifyou want 
pure whiskey for medicinal 
purposes or otherwise, read 
the following offer. It will 
interest you. 


We will send four full quart 








National Military Home, Kansas, 





the United States use our 
whiskey. Ample testimony 
as to its purity and quality, 
is it not ? 

Save the enormous profits 
of the middlemen. uch 
whiskey as we offer for $3.20 
cannot be had elsewhere for 


aierins S 
for ip Ota, ae 


ts. Wew’ Mex” 
., Wyo., must call 
ight, prepaid. 


ADDRESS. 
305-307 S. Seventh St., St.Louis,Mo. 
* 226-232 W. Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio. 
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prints the new news fully; not imaginative occurrences, but 
domestic and world-distant facts. 


Congress 


Will soon be in session and questions of paramount issue will 
he under discussion, Now is the time to subscribe for the best 
medium keeping in touch with the whole world. It is DEMO- 
pmb in politics but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family 

ournal. 


Remember 


= yt hey PRICE ys $1.00 gives you two papers 
each wee apers a year. It is printed every Mond 
Thursday. Address all dedene to , a Fen Se 


THE REPUBLIC, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“Invincible, Unsurpassable, 
Without a Peer,” 


Writes a subscriber, who nas read it for many 
years, of the TVwice-a-Weele issue of the 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


andthis is the unanmous verdict of its more than half s 
million readers. It is suYoNnD aLL comparison, the big- 

best and cheapest national news and family journs! 
published in America. It is srxicriy Lica in 
politics, but t ie above all 4 wewerarzs, and gives att 
THE NEws promptly, pee and impartially. Ir mu 
INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer, Merchant or Professional 


























man who desires to keep thoroughly posted, but has not 
the time to read a large daily paper, while its great’ ve- 
riety of well-selected reading matter makes it an urvaiu- 
48Lz Home anv Famity Parzs, 


Two Papers Every Week. Eight Pages Each Tuesday and Friday 
One Dollar For One Year. Sample Sores Free, 


GLOBE PRINTING Co., 


ST. Levis, Be 
rure! World and Globe-Demoereat—Bither Address, $1.36 Met. 




















Olympic Theatre, 


Broadway aod Walnut Sts. 


Century Theatre, 


Ninth and Olive Sts. 

































































TWO LEADING THEATRES OF 8ST. LOUIS UNDER 
ONE MANAGEMENT. 


THOROUGHLY UP-TO-DATE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 
FIRST-CLASS 


ATTRACTIONS AT 
BOTH HOUSES. 


LATEST PLAYS. 
GREATEST COMPANIES. 
LEADING STARS. 


P. SHORT, Manager. 


‘Century Theatre, 


Ninth and Olive Sts. 
AMBER AND BEARDED. 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY. Main ano Manner Sts., Sr. Lovie 


avermanently CURED 
Permanently 

REMEMBER, I have practiced right in 8t. 
Louls nearly ten years and cured over 3,000 
St. Louisans. NO PAY UNTIL CUBED. 
No Pain; No Cutting. Enclose 4 cts. 
for Booklet on Rupture, 

W.A. LEWIN, M. D., Suite 90) Holland 
Bidg. 211 N. 7th street, st. Louis. 


“Dietz'No. 3 Street Lamp 


More light than a gas street lamp. 
Wind and a fee oo it _ ae wey 
ecareof. Economical in 
Burns kerosene (coal oil). use of oll. Burns kerosene (coal oil). 
PRICE, with holder, $3,75, delivered. PRICE $6.00, delivered. 
you CAN BUY_ONT OF THESE LAMPS FROM US AND TRY IT. If you will 
return it tos gny time within one month (charges prepaid) and say that you are not 
satisfied with it, wei, refund your money. This offer only applies whem bought direct 
from us end after cutting out and sending to us this advertisement. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
Established 1840. 





Olympic Theatre, 


Broadway and Walnut Sts. 





WHEAT, 








“Dietz” Driving Lamp 
It will not blow nor jar out, and throws 
4@ Drilliant light 200 feet. 


Street, 


92 Laight 


New York City. 








CLEANING COMB, — All extracted 
combs, and all combs that have a little 
honey in them, should be returned to the 
hives in order to be cleaned up, says the 
“N. Y. Farmer."” We have sometimes 
been annoyed by bees putting the honey 
they cleaned up from extracted combs 
back into the combs instead of carrying it 
down below. To get over that difficulty 
use the quilt the same as when feeding, 


ing of fruit-growers on “Different Phases 
of Orchard Management.” At an after- 
noon session given up entirely to the 
school children of Hardin he talked on 
“The Children’s Garden.” On October 26 
he gave an illustrated address at the 
Pulaski County Farmers’ Institute, at 
Villa Ridge. 








WHEFE 















Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL. 
and they will invariably put the honey Fruit Book Free. Result of 16 years’ -xperienct. 
down below. STARE B Mo. ; Dansville, 8.¥ 








INSENG—Complete instructions for growing this 
money-making plant sent for 10c silver. Seed 
perhundred. ©. D. NUSBAUM. Jonesboro, LI! 


AL AGENTS Ser ory Seca Sere 


PROFESSOR J. C. BLAIR, of the De- 
partment of Horticulture in the Illinois 
Agricultural College, attended Calhoun 












County Farmers’ Institute, recently held 


at Hardin. He addressed a large gather- HESTER. N 


sales, Bi, 
t BATTLES, Seed Grower, ROCHESTER. N. K 
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A TRIO OF FAT ST 





SERS THAT SOLD 


YARDS BY EVANS-SNIDER-BUEL LIV E 


LAST WEEK FOR 6 CENTS PER LB 
STOCK COMMISSION CoO. 


AT THB 8T. 


LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK 





Live Stock. 





Jan, 17-18.--Combination Shorthorn sale 
Kansas City. Neal N. Gallagher, High. 
land Station, Kan., and others. 

Jan. 21.—Dan Hollowell, Farmer City, Il. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Jan. 22, 2, 2% and %.—T. F. B. Sotham, 
| aacpana Mo., and others, at Kansas 

ty 

Jan. 29.—J. W. Funk, Heyworth, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Jan. 31.—E. E. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Jan. 31.—Burgess Bros., 
land-Chinas. 

Feb. 1—A. G. Woodbury, Danville, IL 
Poland-Chinas, 

Feb. 6.—E. H. Ware, Douglas, III. 
Chinas. 

Feb. 6-7- '$.—Combination Galloway cattle, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Axline, Oak Grove, Mo. 


Bement, Ill. Po- 


Poland- 


Feb. 6.—F. W. and O. B. Cain, Novinger, | 
Shorthorns, | 


Mo. Sale at Kansas City. 
Feb. 14.—Ed. Burroughs, E! Paso, Ill. Po- 
‘end-Chinas. 
Feb. 15.—Preston & Wycoff, 
Spaeiperee. 


Rowe, Kan, 


16.—Combination Berkshire sale at, 


| Re City, Mo. 
March 5.—L. M. Monsees & Sons, Smith- 


ton, Mo. Jacks, stallions, mules and Po- 
land-Chinas. 
March 5, iwi.—T. J. Wornell, Mosby, Mo. 


Shorthorns, Kansas City, Mo. 

March 6.—Abe Reneck, Winchester, Ky., 
and E. K. Thomas, North Middletown, 
Ky. Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 

March 12.—Gifford Bros., Manhattan, Kan. 


March i19.—H. O. Tudor, 
March 29.—B. O. Cowan, New Point, Mo. 
Shorthorn sale at Kansas City, Mo. 


27.—Combination Galloway cattle. 
Chicago, Ill. 


HEREFORD SALE DATES AT KANSAS 
CITY, MO. 


Holton, Kan. 


Jan. 15-16.—Gudgell i & Simpson, Here- 
fords. 

Feb. 7, 8.—Steel Bros., Eagle & Son, Mil- 
ler & Balch, and E. Corkins. Herefords. 
Web. 24-March 1.—C. A. Stannard and 
others. Herefords. 

April 2-3.—Colin Cameron. Herefords. 

Feb. 17-22.—Armour and others. Here- 


fords. 
BOONE CoO., MO., CATTLE. 





In a recent issue of the “National Live 
Stock Reporter,” mention was made of a 
number of herds of cattle that were at the 
National Stock Yards, East St. Louis, from 
Boone Co., Mo., all on the same day. 
They indicated that the county in which 
is located the State Agricultural College 
is a pretty good cattle feeding county. The 
items follow: 

GEORGE E. BOOTHE, the popular 
Boone Co., Mo., stockman was here with 
a consignment of fine little 1,061 pound 
yearling Hereford and Shorthorn steers 
that displayed sufficient finish to com- 
mand $5.50, Swift & Co. being the pur- 
chaser. They were fed by one of the 
ablest cattlemen in Audrain Co., Mo., 
Judge J. D. Smith. 

EMMETT MAXWELL of Boone Co., 
Mo., had the honor of topping the dressed 
beef trade with a consignment of neatly 
rounded 1,153-pound yearling Hereford 
steers of his personal feeding that brought 
$5.60. They were sold to Nelson Morris & 
Co. 

R. E. HENRY, who is foremost among 
the many prominent cattlemen of Boone 
Co., Mo., marketed a consignment of 
prime select 1,289-pound yearling Hereford 
steers that realized the sensational price, 
weight and age considered, of $6.25 per 100 
pounds. Swift & Co. bought them. 

MESSRS. HELLER & TATE had an ex- 
ceptionally fine load of Christmas cattle in 
the native yards from Boone Co., Mo., 
that were fed by Ben Tate, who deserves 
unlimited credit for the manner in which 
they were conditioned and finished. They 
consisted of 18 head of 1,150-pound Here- 
ford and Shorthorn steers that were 
bought by the St. Louis Dressed Beef Co. 
for Louis Schafer, a St. Louis butcher, at 
$6.35. ' 
TURNER McBAIN of McBain, Boone 
Co., Mo., who is too well known as one 
of the leading stockmen of the country to 
necessitate an introduction on our part, 
had one of his famous consignments of 
Christmas cattle on the market that 
eclipsed all records of the year in the beef 
line. His offerings included 17 head of 
short two-year-old graded Herefords that 
were sold at $6.50 to Nelson Morris & Co. 
and averaged 1,364 pounds. 


FRANK HEARNE RE-ELECTED.—At 
a recent meeting of the Galloway Breed- 
ers’ Association Mr. E. W. Thrall of Eu- 
reka, Kan., was elected president, and Mr. 
Frank Hearne of Independence, Mo., was 
re-elected secretary. 








State of Ohio, City of Toledo, 

County—ss. 

Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and 
@very case of Catarrh that cannot be 
tured by the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

RANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
ay presence, this ay 9 day of December, 
A. D. 18386. . W. GLEASON, 

(Seal.) Notary Public. 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internaliy, 
nd acts directly on the blood and mucous 
aces of the system. Send for testi- 
nonials, free. 

J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, V. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


Lucas 





OUR ILLUSTRATION. 

The picture given above is of three 
steers that were.on the St. Louis National 
Stock Yards market last week. They were 
at | £00 by Mr. Leslie Cross, Jerseyville, Il., 
and were sold by the popular live stock 
| commission firm of Evans-Snider-Buel 
| Company. They brought. 6e per. Ib. 

The steers are splendid specimens of 
cross-bred Shorthorn-Hereford and Short- 
horn-Angus cattle, and would have nearly 
or quite topped the market but for the fact 

that is revealed in the history of the cat- 
j tle as given by Mr. and which is 

manifest to the experienced feeder even in 


| the picture, viz., that too much time was 
| 








Cross, 


;} it will be noted that they lacked only 
| from three to four months of being three 
|years old, which is too long a time in 
which to get best results in quality, or in 
profit. Evidently the cattle had become 
somewhat coarse and, consequently, 
would not Command the top price. 

We had the cattle photographed and the 
engraving made that we might by this 
| means impress RURAL WORLD readers 
by this exhibit with the importance of 
| bringing feeding animals to maturity in 
the shortest possible space of time. To this 
end the art and skill of the feeder must be 
directed if best results are to be obtained. 

The history of the cattle follows: 
EVANS-SNIDER-BUEL CO., National 

Stock Yards, Ill 

Gentlemen: I send you the ages, weights 
and method of feeding“the steers your 
firm sold for me on thé llth inst. I will 
give the weights of the steers separately 
as weighed on stock yard scales in this 
city. The first Hereford-Shorthorn was 
|calved March 8, 1898, was 992 days old and 
weighed 1,570 lbs.; second Hereford-Short- 
horn was calved April 9, 1898, was 91 
days old, weighed 1,670 lbs.; third, Angus- 
Shorthorn, was calved March 16, 1898, was 
984 days old and weighed 1,820 lbs. Com- 
bined wolgpt 5,060 lbs. These cattle were 
. 10, and had 
been without water about 4 hours and 
driven two miles before weighing. Their 
combined weight when sold on the market 
was 4,980 Ibs., a shrinkage of 26 2-3 Ibs. per 
head, 

As calves they sucked their mothers un- 
til about Oct. 1, were then weaned and fed 
enough shelled corn to keep them growing. 
About May 15, '99, they were put on pas- 
ture (without any grain), and in August, 
when pasture began to get short, they 
were fed broken ear corn and hay to keep 
them growing until spring, when they 
were again turned on pasture (without 
grain) until about July 15, 1900, when they 
were fed broken ear corn on grass until 
two weeks before marketing, when they 
were put in the lot and fed broken corn 
and clover hay. LESLIE CROSS. 

Jerseyville, Ill., Dec. 17. 





OMAHA FAT STOCK SHOW. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The annual 
fat stock prize show occurred at South 
Omaha yesterday and attracted a large 
crowd and a full display of fancy stock of 
all lines. This is the second year that a 
fine stock contest has been held at the lo- 
cal yards and the entries were the best 
ever seen in this part of the West. The 
competition was keenest in the cattle di- 
vision. Stockmen from all parts of the 
West came in to see the show and the 
yards were crowded. 

There were two loads of cattle In par- 
ticular that attracted attention. One was 
fed by W. R. Thurber of Ong, Neb., and 
the other by John Shannon of Hoskins, 
Neb. The former were Polled Angus 
steers and the latter Whitefaces. Both 
bunches were fair to look upon. The 
Whitefaces were branded westerns, raised 
on the open range. They were given first 
place and the Polled 
first premium was a five-hundred-dollar- 


piano and the second a cash donation of 
on 
ae). 


Angus second. The 


In the yearling class there were two 
prizes awarded, the first $100 in cash and 
the second a $50 saddle. A. W. Clark of 
Papillion was the first winner, the stock 
having been on feed fourteen months. 8. 
R. Stone was the winner of the second 
load of yearlings, which were Polled 
Angus. 

The prize on*hogs was hotly contested 
for. W. C. Scott sent in a load from 
Gibbon that took first prize. The hogs 
sent in by D. Raves, of Riverton, Ia., were 
second. The medium weight prize went to 
the hogs owned by Jim Nash of Ports- 
mouth, Ia. The stuff represented a fine 
load of Duroc-Jerseys, of which Nash is a 
breeder. The second prize in medium 
weights went to M. Johnston of Kennard. 
In heavy hogs F. C. Foster of Palmer 
took first, while E. B. Barton of Aurora 
secured second. 

There were four prizes in the sheep 
contest. The first, on lambs—$75 in cash— 
went to Thos. Crowe of Verdigris. He 
entered a bunch of 60 head which aver- 
aged 8 pounds and were purchased by 
Cudahy at $4.50. Templeton & Sons of Te- 
kamah secured second prize with a bunch 
of graded Cotswold Idaho lambs which 
averaged 85 pounds, the prize being cash— 
$25. In the sheep line, the first prize went 
to Geo. Holstein, of Seward, on a bunch of 
60 head of Utah wethers. The sheep were 
field fed and averaged 125 pounds. The 
prize was $75. The second prize of $25 in 
cash on sheep went to W. C. Swartz of 


consumed in fitting ‘the cattle fof market. | 


The Evans-Snider-Buel 
live stock commission company of Chica- 
go, St. Louis, Kansas City and Omaha, 
take occasion to again speak to RURAL 
WORLD readers through an advertise- 
ment in this -issue that will hardly be 
overlooked. This firm is one of the most 
substantial and reliable in that line in the 
country and our readers who have stock 
to ship or who want to buy feeders will 
do well to communicate with the company. 
We cordially recommend them. 


Company, the 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Stockholders’ Meeting. 


At the annual meeting of the board of 
directors in Chicago, Dec. 5, 1900, Mr. 
Chas. E. Leonard was elected president; 
J. F. Prather, vice president; D. W. 


Smith, treasurer; J. H. Pickrell, secretary; 
H. F. Brown, N. H. Gentry, 8. F. Lock- 
ridge, Abram Renick were unanimously 


|elected as the executive committee, Mr. 
Leonard being an ex-officio member. 

Mr. F. Harding offered a resolution en- 
dorsing the present International Live 
Stock Exposition and congratulating the 
,Inanagement on its great success, and, 
| further, that the president appoint a com- 
mittee of three to act with himself to con- 
| fer with General Manager Skinner of the 
International Exposition to consider the 
matter of a show for the year 1901, which 
was seconded and carried. The president 
then appointed F. Harding of Waukesha, 
Wis.; N. H. Gentry, of Sedalia, Mo., and 
§. F. Lockridge, of Greencastle, Ind., said 
committee. 

B. C. Cowan moved that Kansas City be 
included in the resolution offered by Mr. 
Harding, which was seconded, and Kan- 
sas City was embraced in the resolution. 

The president appointed C. F. Mills, H. 
H. Hinds and N. P. Clark a committee on 
obituary, with in».ructions to report later 
and file the same as part of the proceed- 
ings of the meeting. 

Abram Renick offered the following res- 
olution: 

Whereas, The cattle breeding industry 
of the United States is seriously menaced 
by the use of the tuberculine test; and 

Whereas, The test affords no real pro- 
tection against the spread of tuberculosis, 
and while it may be valuable in some 
cases as an acid in discovering the dis- 
ease, it cannot alone be taken as sufficient 
in all cases to determine the presence of 
the disease; and 

Whereas, The germs of the disease may 
exist in parts of the animal where it is 
impossible to be transmitted either by 
birth or contagion; and 

Whereas, Such animals frequently show 
the highest reaction, while animals in a 
more advanced stage will show no reac- 
tion; and 

Whereas, The value of the cattle may 
under some conditions be seriously im- 
paired by the injection of tuberculine; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we earnestly request the 
Honorable Secretary of Agriculture and 
the various state authorities to discon- 
tinue the use of the tuberculine test as ap- 
plied to pure-bred cattle purchased for im- 
portation, and that they be placed in the 
same position as stockers or unregistered 
cattle in this respect. 

After an interesting discussion of the 
resolution it was voted upon and adopted. 
On motion the meeting adjourned. 


CLAY'S FINE CATTLE. 
Three cheers and a tiger for Charley 
Anderson and Audrain county, especially 
that part of it which lies nearest Centra- 
lia. Mr. Anderson has two loads of Here- 
fords and Shorthorns at the annual Na- 
tional Fat Cattle Show in session at Chi- 
cago this week and they took first and 
second prizes. This is quite a feather in 
the cap of Col. Clay and Charley Ander- 
son, to say nothing of the honor it brings 


to this part of Missouri.—Centralia Cour- 
ler. 





STOCK NOTES. 


A. L.. ESHBAUGH, Festus, Mo., places 
an advertisement in this issue, to which 
we direct the attention of our readers. He 
writes that he has the finest lot of Jacks 
to offer this year that he has ever had, 
and is sure that he can please both in in- 
dividuals and price. See ad. on horse 
page. 

HOGAN BROS., Washington, Ill., are 
changing their location, and in conse- 
quence have decided to reduce their Po- 
land-China herd by selling a number of 
their best sows. These are all tried breed- 
ers, and are sold for no fault only to re- 
duce the herd. They are as good as money 
would buy, and were sired by such noted 
boars as Black Chief’s Rival 36277. Heyl’s 
Black U. S., and Fraser’s U. ey 
have been bred to their herd boar ‘Stylish 
Chief and U. S. Black. U. Stylish 
Chief is for sale. They also have a few 
fall pigs that will be sold low to close 
them out. 

COMBINATION GALLOWAY SALE.— 
On Wednesday, January 9, 1901, there will 
be sold at public auction at South Omaha, 
Neb., 75 head of well bred Galloways from 


the noted herds of Messrs. B. Bowne, 
Sheldon, Iowa; W. G. Haworth, Ack- 
worth. Iowa; S M. Croft & Soi, Bluff 


City, Kan.; and W.G. McCandless, Cotton- 
woods Falls, Kas. Here is an excellent 
chance to start a herd or get fresh Lape | 
at the public sale.of this great breed of 


cattle. We advise. all lovers of the breed 
to attend this sale if possible. Mr. H. B. 
Hearne of Independence, Mo., the able 





Silver City, Idaho, for a bunch of South 
Dakota yearlings. These Mr. Swartz has 
been feeding for 9 days. The 88 head aver- 
aged 118 pounds and wen * 15. 





Hall's Family Pills are the best. 


PORTER. 
Omaha, Neb., Dec. 13, 1300" 


secretary of the Galloway Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, has charge of this sale. Send to 
him for catalog. Don’t forget the date. 
Look up the Sore enement wT this issue, 
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EVANS-SNIDER-BUEL CO. 


LIVE STOCK 
Commission Merchants. 





This is 


an Advertisement 
of the 














markets. 


rates of interest. 





This is an 
Advertisement 
of the 














We have full and complete establishments at 
the St. Louis National Stock Yards, at Chicago, at 
Kansas City and at Omaha. 
the nearest office. Your correspondence will receive 
immediate and careful attention. 

Our equipments and facilities are unsurpassed. 
All salesmen are experts, trained judges of quality 
and values, devoted to the service of our patrons and 
in close touch with the drift and opportunities of the 


Our house can buy stock or feeding cattle at one 
market on your account, which when fattened we 


can also sell on your account at another market. We 
make appropriate loans to feeders, charging current 


EVANS-SNIDER-BUEL CO. 


Up-to-Date Live Stock Commission Merchants, 
ST. LOUIS, (Nat'l Stock Yards, CHICAGO, OMAHA, KANSAS CITY 
@aF- ADDRESS US AT THE NEAREST OFFICE. "Wag 
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You are invited to address 


UP-TO-DATE 


It is addressed to you as a stock grower, to you as 
a stock buyer, to you as a stock feeder, and to you 
as a stock shipper. 

It is an invitation to write to us, to act with us, 
to entrust your buying to us and to ship your live 
stock consignments to us. 

We are strictly live stock commission agents, do- 
ing no buying or selling on our own account. 

When we buy stock it is only and entirely in the 
interest of our customers. When we are sellers— 
we sell only the consignments of our patrons with the 
view of obtaining for them the highest possible 
market price. 


Weare careful correspondents, keeping our patrons 
well informed of all matters concerning their interests, 
furnish reports of the principal markets and extend all 
courtesies and accommodations known to the trade. 

Nothing is too good for our patrons. Our stand- 
ard of service is the highest. Our patrons and friends 
are generous when they say it is the best. 

If you are in the business of shipping cattle, hogs 
or sheep to market it is our desire to represent you. 


Let us have the privilege of serving your interests. 
Put our name upon your bills of lading. 
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THD ISAAC A. NOVINGER & SONS’ 
sale of Shorthorns, which will take place 
Dec. 21 (next Friday) at Kirksville, will 
be an opportunity to get bargains that our 
readers should not miss. Attend the sale 
if possible. 





VALLEY VIEW JACK FARM. 
Mammoth Jacks and Jennets for 
sale, from 15 to 16 hands high, address 


A. L. ESHBAUGH, 
Festus, Jeff. Co., Mo. 
35 miles south of St. Louis. 


ad SHORTHORN BULLS and HEIFERS 
Sale. They were sired ‘amous = 
impuicee (cx leree'aee S| Shorthorn Cattle, 
Cruickshank Berkshire Hogs, Cotewold and Shropshire Sheep 


cone. ns. Five roana, others Teds, Good individuals 
erat H. “STRPHENS. Buncoton, Me. cae wer Gea or Some choice boars and 
bucks at reasonable The pure 

















(. Madson,.Edw.iCoyle &Jos. B. Hensley] EDGEWOOD HERD, POLLED DURHAMS. 


The largest and best brea herd west of the Missis- 
—— a 


Bulls for 
. BURLEIGH, to. City, Knox Co., Mo. 


prices. 
The Aberd =. Scotch bulls Vi 
o lotere senses olets Prince 145647 and Golden Sym- 


pathy 151656 in service, 
JOHN MORRIS, Chillicethe, Mo. 











Have formed a partnership for the purpose of 
giving reliable information, maps. etc.. to parties 
interested in the new ing in Indian Terri- 
tory. Mr. cee has lived near 

for fifteen yea 


within a few "malles of the gate-way to the new 
‘peibas, Send one dollar 

yle & Hensley Refer | @ good 
to Bank of Rush Spring and Chicago Livestock 
Commission Co.. of Kansas City, Mo. 


and tr Gayle wastorssnd'iced| SOW BRED AT BARGAINS S21 


re Chief for sale, by Old Chief Tec. 2a; 
A eat a La gp and Pekin | Seotch and Bates b 

S at rea 

BR‘°s,, Niantic, 


reeder. 
Ducks; also f 
for prices. H 





WANTED! 


HAVE 160, 320 and 480 acres of land in pone 

Kansas to exchange for merchandise, 
toexchange for o horses. Deseribe 
have to offer. § 
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Bor 18, Meivilie.niiinois, (near St Luis.) RAVENSWOOD HERD 
Shorthorns and Berkshires 


Mood predominate in Shorthors SHORTHORNS 











B. Rohrer, LeRoy, Kan. 


ces. Write | #nd Berkshires of as good bi: as the breed in herd. 
facon Co., lI tains, Waaug pout ie es c con- 20 bulls for sale from 6 to 16 mo 
HHO Sas or address oe. Beoten ene Seow capes, 


Belton, coe eer bul Piya 
H.A. BARBER. | cue bees 


WINDSOR, MoO. R. R. and telephone 





"Bell Air, Mo. 
Bunceton, Mo 


weak pee you 





Furs, Feathers, Hides, Ginseng. 
Highest prices paid. Write us before 
selling or shipping elsewhere. 








Col. J. W. Sparks and E . Thrall are 
the auctioneers. 


LAMAR & CO., - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


young, sound, 


tallions for sale—1 Reg. Pere 
dele, 1 standard bred'and we trotting horse: ail 


. trot Kiting horee:, all Ihave een wet resne bulls of Scotch. Booth DAR EW AND HiLI 
large and dark colors. Address and Bates families, and tend! GROVE 
P, O. Box 126 Linnens, Mo. Interceted In good cattie meet cE vl 


BL. 
Only fine birds for sale. 





Shorthorn Bulls For Sale! 
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Seeen eae sation oes af Wenn Tre best Toonts SHORTHORNS 











AC K LApesaae ed herd in Mo. for southern purchasers. | stock Sone head ‘oung 
\NGSHANS. | f ne Gay Laddie 11926 at head of herd, Young stock 
JACOB BETRICK, Wakco, Xeb. kk Salles tet Sedalia. in ine Me | for sale Call or wre. 


POWELL BROS., Lee's Summit, Mo, 
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Ketcham is now kept busy 
for high-elass horses to ship 
. has just received an order 
Held, thé actress, to ship her 
pair of show horses to Paris, 
ed an ordér from Louts Wi- 
England, for a great 
with speed to compete in the 
in England. The gelding Ex- 

. three-year-old record of 
cht year old, by Damo, dam 
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itt 
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t annual meeting of the New 
Association it was an- 
hopples will be 
Speaking of 
the association, the well- 
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rhat’s good news. It will tend to 
horses, for the colt breakers 
-» more time and patience to get 
oungsters properly balanced, and 
get them to going without the 
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ec they can always sell, before or 
ter being outclassed, for more money 
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\ horse that needs the straps ts of 
ven on the speedway, for he 
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famous gray trotter, Dandy Jim, 
has changed hands five times within 
months, and four times in as many 
weeks, Last spring he was purchased 
the Village Farm sale by Mr. John M. 
a leading lawyer of Buffalo, who is 
thusiastic roadite, A few weeks ago 
Hull sold the old campaigner to Mr. 
Lockport, who in turn sold him 
Burke. Now Mr. Burke has dis- 
fhim to Mr. Deasey, also of Lock- 
rt, who enjoys the distinction of owning 
istest nag in Niagara County, Dandy 

Jim, 2:09%, takes hold of the reins pretty 
stiffly when squared away, and they say 
me of his late owners attribute 
ir recent abundance of gray hair to the 
has given them, sailing down 


Speedway. 
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Another expensive delay has come to 
the “Horse Breeder.”’ Last 
er Joseph Middleby, Jr., had a black 
three-year-old filly that gave promise of 
jeveloping into a fast trotter. He offered 
t for $600. The boys kept an 
and found that she was im- 
Finally one of them concluded 
ay $600 for her. Mr. Middleby had 
liscovered that the filly was improv- 
i informed the would-be purchas- 
hat he had advanced his price to 
This staggeréd=the would-be pur- 

but the filly kept right on im- 

ig until she Was timed the last 
larter of a work out mile in 33 seconds. 
Last week Mr. Middleby sold her for $2,500 
tosome Boston gentleman unknown to us. 
Mr. Middleby is authority for the state- 
ment concerning the sale and the price, 
and his statement is never below par. 


Fulton, Mo., December 138.--The livery 
of Lockridge, Houchins & Sauget 
entirely destroyed by fire and seven 
horses cremated last night at 11 o’clock. 
One of the horses lost was Noble T., val- 
ued at $7,500, and owned bf 8S. H. Trager 
{ Peoria, IN. The horse was formerly 
wned by J. Sam Watson of this city, and 
a record of 2:10, and was out of the 
{the famous Joe He. Time, 2:06%. 
H. Howard of this city lost two 
Ss valued at $750. The other horses 
e ordinary livery stock, worth on 
average about $70 per head. The total 
* ls estimated at about $12,000, distrib- 
las folows: §. H. Trager, $7,500, re- 
$5,000; Dr, J. H. Howard, 
oreeding horses and vehicles, $3,200; insur- 
ante about $1,000; Lockridge, Houchins & 
eau four porees, vehicles and feed, 
n , $1,000. William Haufey, 
i charge of the horse Noble T., 
fred the burning building and twice 
animal from his stall. Haufey 
ned about the face, 
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imbus, of the ‘Western Horseman,” 
shes the following data, showing that 
‘ral strictly trotting bred stallions 
re represented solely by standard per- 
ers with racing reeords so that to the 
“speed begets speed,’’ we should 
Salt begets gait,” especially when 
“‘reme speed is vested in and transmit- 
‘y the male. Bourbon Patchen, 2:09, 
rest of the trotting bred sires 
imbus are pacers with very 
as quoted, except Steadman, 
probably a pacer: “Bourbon 
“09, by Bourbon Wilkes, has 
andard performers to his: credit, 
*rs, and four of them new perform- 
, | Cleridge, 2:054, by C. F. Clay, 2:18, 
_ © in the list, all pacers, and three 
\. % new performers; Bud Crooke, 
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ole list, all pacers, and two of 
' new performers; Don Pizarro, 2:14%, 
Gambetta W ilkes, 2:19, has fourteen 
te ist, all pacers, and three of them 
Performers; Online, 2:04, by Shade- 
mward, 2:1816, has seven in the list, 


ba > ‘nd six of them new perform- 


‘lan, 2:07%, by Shadeland On- 
pia has six in the list, all pac- 
‘ve of them new performers; 
_<llg, by Artemas 1798, has 
‘ the list, all pacers, and two of 
berformers; Red Bell, 2:11%, by 

* 1749, has ten in the list, all 
and five of them new performers; 
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Steadman 19393, by Round’s Sprague, 
2:24%, has four in the list, all pacers, and 
two of them new performers; Strong- 
wood, 2:12%, by Nutwood, 2:18%, has five 
in the list, all pacers, and one of them a 
new pérformer; Walnut Boy, 2:11%, by 
Ferguson 8015, has six in the list, all pac- 
ers, and one of the number a new per- 
former. The list might be extended to 
a considerable length, but the instances 
mentioned plainly indicate that a trotting 
bred stallion may become an exclusive sire 
of pacers.” 


We have long believed and several years 
ago expressed the opinion that the inter- 
ests on the trotting turf would be greatly 
promoted by having the National Trotting 
Association appoint at least one expert 
competent judge to preside at every meet- 
ing given by a track that is a member of 
the association, says the ‘Horse Bree4er.”’ 


The other two can be appointed by the 
track manager who gives the meeting. 
Those appointed by the National Associa- 
tion should be paid liberally for their 
services. They should be men of back- 
bone, familiar with all the arts and tricks 
connected with the business, thoroughly 
familiar with the rules, which should be 
enforced rigidly and impartially. These 


Judges should be examined by a board se- 
lected by the officers of the association 
for that purpose, and when deemed qual- 
ified to fill that responsible position should 
be licensed. In case any should prove in- 
competent or neglect in any way to per- 
form the duties of a judge in a vroper 
manner, the license. Were 
plan similar to that suggested above to be 
adopted and given a fair trial, we believe 
that it would prove highly satisfactory. 
These judges should be paid from the 
treasury of the National Trotting Associa- 
tion. 


revoke some 


Why are horses more spirited, more in- 
clined to go and in good health generally 
in winter? It is because cold is one of 
the best tonics as an invigorator of diges- 
tion, as well as of nervous energy and 
muscular contraction, Judge a horse 
by yourself. We allt know the’ tnvigor- 
ating effect of a bright frosty morning, 
how the biood tingles and flashes through 
the veins and thé whole system is stimu- 
lated as with wine. Coming out of a 
morning in the atmosphere puge and 
sparkling one feels as if he was walking 
on air. It is the same with the horse. 
He feels good and sometimes the most 
staid old Dobbin will filing his heels in the 
air In the very exuberance of spirits. 
Heat, on the other hand, takes out the 
tension from ail the tissues, lessens the 
appetite and enervates all the functions 
It is depressing because the appetite and 
digestion are weakened. Special attention 
should be given to the horse in winter, in 
view of his lar surr so that 
his health may not suffer. Feed him 
nitrogenous food, but not too abundant of 
fat-producing material. Have a care to 
the stable, This is of the utmost im- 
portance. Keep the stable clean. None 
of us need be told what a heat producer 
stable manure is. Heat causes the rapid 
escape of ammonia, which causes weak- 
ness of eyes and is injurious to the lungs. 
Therefore keep the stable well cleaned 
out. The practice of letting the manure 
remain in the stable all winter is simply 


—_— 








reckless. It should be cleaned out every 
day. 
Although John R,. Gentry has been 


one of the busiest campaigners on the 
turf, and has served but very few mares, 
he is looming up as a progenitor of speed, 
says “Turf, Field and Farm.” This year 
one of his sons, Gentry’s Treasure, took 
a record of 2:10, and another, Jim Raney, 
took a record of 2:104%. Now, in the dead 
of winter, three mares have been shipped 
to Goshen to be bred in 1991. Among them 
is a mare owned by John Donovan, Jr., 
of St. Joseph, Mo. Mr. Donovan put to- 
gether the now famous Donovan team, 
Wert and B. C., and through the assist- 
ance of Mr. John Splan, sold them for 
$9,500 to Mr. P. C. Knox of Pittsburg, Pa. 
Mr. Donovan believes that the up-to-date 
breeder must have beauty and show-ring 
qualities, as well as speed; in his ‘mind 
in his breeding operations, and therefore, 
he has selected the handsomest mare he 
could find, to breed to what he believes 
to be the handsomest statiion in the 
world, John R. Gentry. The mare in 
question is Estha, by Arion, 2:07%, out of 
Salina—a mare that runs back into nearly 
all the famous brood mares which Henry 
N. Smith collected at the Fashion Stud 
Farm. While Mr. E. R. Browne had 
John R. Gentry the horse was bred only 
twice—to one mare. One of the foals, now 
a two-year-old, is the image of Gentry, 
and is a very smooth pacer, owned by 
Mr. Robert W. Goelet, and is in the hands 
of W. J. Andrews. The other, a full sis- 
ter, now a yearling, is owned by Mr. R. A. 
Fairbain, and is in the hands of E. R. 
Bowne. Mr. Bowne says his filly is a 
pure, natural, square-gaited trotter, and 
the handsomest thing of her age that he 
ever pulled a rein over. Mr. Bowne waz 
offered $1,500 for the yearling last week, 
which offer he promptly declined. 


The friends of the Axtell family ought 
to feel happy over the sale in New York 
last week. The great trotter and sire 
fetched $14,700 under the hammer, and 
now belongs to Fred T. Moran, who was 
one of the shrewd, yet courageous mem- 
bers of the coterie of horsemen that made 
up the $106,000 with which to buy him the 
night Axtell made his record. Axtell’s 
big son, Praytell, fetched $4,000, and the 
fact that within two years this horse has 
sold three times for prices ranging from 
$4,000 to $6,200, is evidence of the regard 
in which he is held as a high class horse 
for the road. In addition, eleven others 
by Axtell were sold, of which one wars a 
green two-year-old that brought $1,000, 
while the round dozen of Axtell's get sold 
during last week Wednesday, averaged 
$903. The above from the “‘American Sports- 
man” is correct except that Axtell is 
jointly owned by W. P. Ijams of Terre 
Haute, and Fred T. Moran of Detroit. 
The sale was made to close out the old 
partiiership and now Ijams and Moran are 
the sole owners. The horsemen of the 
West are to be congratulated that so good 
and great a stallion is to remain in their 
midst. His home will still be at Warren 
Park Farm, Terre Haute, Indiana. His 
owners say that another year will demon- 
strate that as a sire of trotters he will 
be unequaled by any sire in America. 
Among those of his get put in the 2:30 
list this year are: Agave, ch. m., 2:21%; 
Axtellion, b. h. (4), 2:25%; Ozenam, br. 
m. (4), 2:15%; Axtello, b. g., 2:15%; Wood- 
tella, 2:25%4, and the following have re- 
duced their records: Axtelline, b. m., 
from 2:26% to 2:24%%; Axie Lee, b. m., from 
2:18 to 2:17%g; Telltale, ch. m., from 2:23% 
to 2:16%; Arcola, from 2:19% to 2:19%. But 
few if any stallions impart the proclivity 
for early speed to the extent he does. It 
is as natural for his get to mnt he docs. | WEES, 
at the trot, as it is for ducks to swim 
when they first strike the water. 








Two states of fact exist relative to 
ownership and even the serviceable con- 
trol of horses, says a good authority. 
One that all men cannot become trainers 
in the best or even a fair sense of the 
term; the other that there are not enough 
professional horse trainers of merit to do 
the work, or take in hand for reform such 
as prove viciously inclined. Under this 
state of facts it would appear that breed- 
ing for good dispositions would seem the 
proper thing to do, and particularly so, as 
in addition to a clear saving of the ex- 
pense needful to force into serviceable use 
animals no better for the predisposition 
to be fractious, 
and belligerant, 
in avoided an added 
afforded to all concerned—both breeder 
and future owner. It is not true that ill- 
temper is accompanied by capacity for en- 
durance kxtended observation 
that such is only 
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breed right and save 
however, any man tells 
for both work in train- 
ing a colt, that the animal is “peculiar. 
and can't be judged by general rules, 
| begins to wriggle, twist and swallow, put 
him down as that inuch lacking in capa- 
city. Tell him that it is impossible to 
spoil a colt (even intentionally) past re- 
'demption. Prove the assertion by securing 
the services of a man who holds forth 
to do training on safe business principles. 
+But even then beware of him whose 
methods are injurious—permanently jin- 
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jurious. Better a vicious horse than a 
dead one. 
L. E. CLEMENT'S HORSE GOSSIP. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I see your cor- 
respondent from Springfield desires to 
know if any other horse in the state ex- 
cept Pat Clare has three great brood 


mares behind him. Kankakee's first, 
ond and third dams are in the great brood 
mare list. Pat Clare's first, second and 
third dams are in the same list, and if I 
count right Pat Clare has eight great 
brood mares in his pedigree. Nutgregor’s 
first dam is the dam of two standard per- 
formers, his second dam four, and his 
third dam two. He has a race record of 
2:17% and has ten producing dams in his 
Pedigree. Douglas T.’s second, third and 
fourth dams are in the great brood mare 
list, and he, like Pat Clare, has eight great 
brood mares in his pedigree. Douglas T. 
and Kankakee are both sires of standard 
speed. Pat Clare and Nutgregor each has 
race records, but are not yet sires of 
standard speed. Pat Clare has but five 
colts older than weanlings and Nutgreg- 
or’s oldest, with one exception, are two- 
year-olds. Both are well enough bred to 
take a front place among Missouri sires, 
if judiciously handled and advertised. In 
the matter of Kitty Moon she has a record 
of 2:24%4 made at Lockwood, Mo., in 1900, 
while in foal to Nutgregor, Charlie Swift 
was at one time standard, if registered, 
but it was not considered necessary by his 
owner so that was neglected, and the sire 
adds no value to the pedi_vree, let it be 
Charlie Swift or a son of his. Mr. Stevens 
seems to have made some investigation of 
the dam and thinks she had some breed- 
ing, which is more than likely correct. If 
I may be permitted a guess, I should sug- 
gest that probably Kitty Moon’s prospect- 
ive foal by Nutgregor will be the equal of 
anything bred at Sheldon in 1899 or 1900, 
and I think there would be no trouble in 
getting a small purse for Kitty Moon's 
colt and any colts bred at Sheldon foaled 
in 1900, or in 1899, to trot or pace in 19038. 

A, .M. Jaggard of Carthage, Mo., who 
has had a couple of brood mares, which 
he has driven since his stay in the city 
has opened a stable where he is buying 
and selling horses of all kinds, and has 
brought five colts out of these two mares 
by Altitude, 2:27%, son of Almont. The 
pedigree of one of these mares is hope- 
lessly lost, the other was by Pilot Wag- 
ner, a son of Rilf's Mambrino, Pilot, dam 
a very fast pacing mare that was weight- 
ed and given a record or a bar of about 
2:32 trotting. These five colts from year- 
lings to three-year-olds are all trotters, 
and the bay mare's colts will be phenom- 
enal at either gait, judging by the natural 
gait shown. The bay mare has a wean- 
ling by Happy Heir, and both mares are 
bred to Kankakee. 

Ed Crabb, at Rich Hill, has a nice wean- 
ling by Walnut Boy, and the mare is bred 
back, and probably in foal. She is by Al- 
ley Russell and her dam is the granddam 
of Redwood Redmon, 2:18%, sire of Blon- 
die Redwood (4), 2:11. Dewey, by Redwood 
Redmon, and out of the dam of Prince 
and King Redmon, has been gelded and 
will be raced with Blondie. He showed a 
2:16 gait right out of the stud last fall, Mr. 
Cotton will probably race three or four 
of the get of Redwood and by the time he 
is ten years of age he should make a great 
showing as a sire. 

O. Spencer, of Rich Hill, has a promising 
yearling by McGrattan, 2:30, and out of 
Konie, by Konantz. Konie was a race 
mare and has shown in races that her 
mark was not in the way so far as speed 
is concerned. 

While at Rich Hill I met Pat Liston, 
who operates No. 7 twice a day from Rich 
Hill to Pleasanton and return. Nearly all 
the readers of the RURAL WORLD know 
that Pat owns Riley B., 2:064%. It will be 
remembered that Columbus, of the ‘““West- 
ern Horseman,” was very solicitous as to 
the effect the treatment of the colt in his 
three-year-old form had on his racing 
career in 1900. He even went so far as to 
say the four-year-old would have been a 
better race horse if he had had fewer 
three-year-old races. Mr. Liston says the 
colt is now as smooth and free from blem- 


sec- 
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CHILD'S MUSIC BOX, 
Two Tunes. Highly finihed inlaid ma 
inches Runs by 


$3.00 
Solid 
Silver 
Sleeve 
Links, 


Per Pair 


35c 


hogany case S3gx5'4 
spring, with attached 
key 


Fine 
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Collar Button Box, 


tilver plate, only 








AMERICA FOR FINE GOoDSs.”’ 


Xmas Gifts, 


29¢ to $10,000.00. 


illustration and prices write for our 


XMAS CATALOGUE 


Of Diamonds, Watches, Silverwares, Cut 
sn oy Dinner Sets, Silk U 
tacler, 


mbrellas, Spec- 
Jewelry, Novelties, ete., etc., 


MAILED FREE. 


Childs Music’ Box, 
Crank Box. One Tune. 3 
inches diameter. Nickel 


Case, Decor- $i 00 
. 


ated Top 


quadruple 


50c 


Mermod & Jaccard ¢;""" 
BROADWAY, cor. cocust st., ST. LOUIS, uo. 
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FROM THE 
Ww. B. BOWNE, 
Sheldon, lowa. 
W. G. HAWORTH, Ww. 
Ackworth, lowa. 


FRANK B. spre 
COL. J. W. SPARKS and COL. 


teceoeee 
AL SOUTH OMAHA, NEB., 


Wednesday, January 9, 1901, 


THERE WILL BE SOLD 


9 WELL-BRED GALLOWAYS 





HERDS OF 
S. M. CROFT & SON, 
Bluff City, Kan. 


G. McCANDLESS, 
Cottonwood Falls, Kan. 





Sale will begin at 10 a. m. prompt, in the Sale Pavilion. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AT ONCE TO 


Sec’y, Independence, Mo. 
. W. THRALL, Auctioneers. 


Peidnte coocaeceiedd atone esnced 








blood as the breed contains 


Scotch, Scotch Topped, 
Shorthorn Cattle perc Sen popes: 
As good b Imp. Nonpareil Victor 182573, Imp. Blac ange 158334. Grand Vic 
tor 115752 and Windson.e Duke sith, 121022 in service. 


Y = stock fur sale. Come and see or address, 


GEO. BOTHW ELL, Nettleton, Mo, 





THOROUGHPIN, SPAVIN and RINGBONE 


poney te ied; also Fistula, Poll Evil, 
: — i «= 
Side Splint, 


bone, Curb, 
le sores, roles ot or Bwellings. $1.00 
peas Og mail. ole thine, 4-prge pamph 


Look at that Leg! 


Cured b > BAMER'S SURE CURE or 


Wire cuts, 
Collar boils, 


» also Dumerous 


testimonials, uggists, 
H. H. HAMER, Vermont, m. | 








ish or enlargements as he was the day he 
was foaled and could easily beat any four- 
year-old that showed up in 1900, in any 
kind of a game. He has Won enough to 
pay all expenses, including wintering, 
since his three-year-old races, and as he is 
now eligible to the 2:07 class, which means 
two in three racing, with the only two he 
met in 1900, Coney and Hetty G., that he 
could not beat, both now out of the way, 
we expect his winnings in 1901 to be great- 
er than they were in 1899. It may be, Pat 
says, that they can baby colts and make 
better race horses than Cresceus and 
Riley B., who have been raced hard as 
colts, but they never have. This is the 
way it looks to a man who sometimes 
drives a horse and sometimes drives a lo- 
comotive. 

Mr, Liston has just got his mother and 
weanling filly home. They are fat and go 


into winter quarters in good shape. A 
two-year-old sister is owned by W. E. 
Gibbons, who cares for No. 7, when she is 


not on duty. 

This filly is a show animal in any com- 
pany and is a natural pacer. Dusty Road, 
a three-year-old Jan. Ist, and the wean- 
ling, were both natural trotters and had to 
be educated to make them pace. The old 
mare is a trotter and does nothing else, 
and the sire is trotting bred, Yet Riley 
B. raced in 1900 without hopples and in 
four-ounce shoes, hardly enough to keep 
from stinging his feet almost as if he were 
barefoot. At Kerr’s Park, Kansas City, I 
found Riley_ B. and his brother, Dusty 
Roads. In color they are very much alike, 
but the three-year-old is a larger, more 
rangy and attractive horse. Only that you 
can see the marks of bandages on the old- 
er one you would never think of his being 
the greatest four-year-old out in 190, nor 
that as a three-year-old he started more 
times than a three-year-old ever started 
before. 


W. F. Ervin, who has handled Riley B. 
ever since he made his first start, is at 
Kerr's Park, and has in addition to Riley 
B., 2:064%, and his brother, Dusty Roads, 
Frank Ervin, trotter, 2:24%, by Goodwood 
4106; the sorrel gelding Bell Boy, 2:07%, a 
sorrel filly by Goodwood, and Charlie 


Light's Kentucky Futurity candidate, by 
Goodwood 4106, dam by Norval, second 
dam by Onward, etc. 

Every one at the track seems to think 
that this fellow is phenomenal as a baby 
trotter. Ervin has a possible M. and M. 
candidate in Capt. Brackett, 2:244. I shall 
look up the breeding of this fellow and 
the sorrel gelding with the stolen name. 
No gelding should have been started un- 
der the name of the dead son of Beautiful 
Bells. 


Mr. Pollock has Avenue King looking 
fine. He is not talking M. and M. much, 
as Avenue King’s mark bars him. Yet he 


has. a four-year-old by Elliston, dam by 
Alex Gilbird’s son of Gilbird’s Sprague, 
that is a promising trotter. This fellow is 
showing good, if not phenomenal speed, 
and has been driven all told less than six- 
ty days, and is a possible candidate for 
honors in 1901. Flossie A., by Hershon, 
that took a mark of 2:24%, and then cut 
her tendon so that she had to be laid up 
the rest of the season, is looking fine. Her 
dam is said to be by Ashland Chief, and 


she will soon be in the great brood mare 
list, as there are three by Hershon that 
aré stepping around 2:2. The dam of 
these three has a weanling by Lon Kelley, 
and is in foal again. 

Already are the men who own good 


brood mares beginning to canvass the win- 
ning points in favor of this or that sire. 
Mr. Knell asked me if there was in Mis- 
souri or Kansas a sire living who had 
within ten as many standard performers 
as Anteros, who has 34, with one rejected, 
and one not reported, but owned by Mayor 
Taggard of Indianapolis, Ind., that took 
@ record of 2:24 trotting and has not been 





gathered in by any of the makers of new 
lists for 1900. Fred Young has a good sta- 
ble, among them Velasco, brought from 
Springfield, Mo., by O. A. Juckett; his 
dam is by Paramount, son of Swigert, and 
is owned by Attorney Hal Young of 
Springfield, Mo. She has several colts by 
Douglas T. and should soon be in the 
great brood mare list. Mr, Young has a 
daughter of Norton McGregor, dam by 
Standard, son of Weisbaden, brother to 
Wedgewood, that is a nice gaited pacer 
and seems to have as many friends as any 
horse on the ground. He also has a re- 
markably strong looking black daughter 
of Silkwood 207. 

All seem to think the horse business in 
and about Kansas City has taken on new 
life and could not well be in a more pros- 
perous condition at this time of the year, 
I shall see more of the horses before I 
leave Kansas City for good, and we hope 
shall be able to furnish to the people at 
large enough of facts connected with the 
light harness horse business to suggest 
that Missouri will have something to do 
with the making of new records for the 
new century, if they do not furnish sur- 
prises in the way of new worid’s records, 
Kansas has bred some good ones, but of 
those bred, Missouri has developed nearly 
all her real good ones, 


ABOUT COOKKD FEED. 





A careful canvass of leading feeders of 
live stock of all kinds shows that the 
practice of cooking feed is increasing 
every year. The farmer who will equip 
himself so that he may properly cook 
feed for cattle, hogs, sheep, horses or 
poultry, never abandons the practice, for 
he sees that it pays in a saving of both 
feed and time. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows the famous Heesen Stock 
‘Food Cooker—a cooker which really cooks 
not simply steams the food. It is con- 
structed of the best materials, the jacket 
being made of cold rolled boiler steel, and 
the kettle of smooth cast iron, the fire 
box is so arranged that every particle of 
heat is utilized, and at the same time it 





never scorches or burns the food. Any- 
one can run it; in fact, it runs itself. In 
addition to its value as a feed cooker, it 
will be found of extreme convenience at 
butchering time; for soap making, for 
boiling clothes and on any occasion when 
an abundance of hot water is needed. 
One special point on which the Heesen 
Company have developed their large trade 
on these goods is guaranteed capacity. 
When they list a cooker for holding a 
given number of gallons, they promise it 
shall measure up in full if. you prove it. 
Whenever you pay for capacity, be sure 
that you get it. 

Send to Heesen Brothers & Company, 
Tecumseh, ich., for their illustrated 
booklet, the cooker and its uses, 
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ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STO 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF 8 


» Girectly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
stock is billed directly to the 


Stock Yards. 


C, T. JONES, Genera! Mer. 
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Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo: 


CEDAR VALE *sToek FARM. 


rupd Duke of Hazelhuret 125404, 
assisted Waterloo Duke of 
Cedtar Vale 138065, heads our herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, 
pure Scotch and Scotch topped 
cows of the most fashionable 
families 


Stock for sale at all times 
at reasonable prices. 
Parties met at train. 

two miles out. 
TELEPHONE NO, 20. 


CK YARDS, 


T. Louis. 


Parm 





L. W. ERAKS, Asst. Jon’! Maer 











48 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
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BLACK LEG VACCINE. 
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Baron ‘rnorndaie 123,000; Dara 
bulls by Baron Thorndale and o 


Since 1856, and are great milkers. Cal! on or address 


SHORTHORN BULLS FOR” SALE! 
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@ JONES, Towanda, Ill. 
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BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! * 


Cruickshank Bull, Orange Hero, by Godoy. Females 
merit the standard. Young ences of both sex for eeale. 


ee 
CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


12 Yearling Deis cnd.is Tensting Heifers, all reds, f 
i of Sharon or sale, out of cows of the K: Sot vishal tak 
a niga; Brossletts Ay LAS pel enh, and heen teks oe me and soe 4th 


M. MARSHAL, Prop., 
BLACKWATER, 


of pure Seoteh ane 





Wooddale V: 
~*~. ¥. FINLEY, Breckenridge, Say 
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Shorjhorns Scotch or Seoteh Top and Bates mostly. 
Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. Call on or 
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Berkshires bon | blood in ia americn 
or address, -H.@ SapaLia. 
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YOU CAN PREVENT BLACKLEG 


fences ang pane cattle by the use of Parke, Davis & Co.'s BLACKLEG VACCINE. 
on cattle and found reliable before a 


single den is put on the market. rie 

the same as vaccination prevents romp ae | 
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PARKE, DAVIS & COPIPANY, Detroit, Michigan. 


BRANCHES: New York City, Kansas City, Mo , Baltimore, Md., New 
Orteans, Len, Walhervilt, Out.. and Montreal, Que. 











Without the KNIFE 


You can remove 
Soft Bunches like 


Goitre, Tumors, Gangloin, - 
Bursal Enlargements, tte, 


WITH 


Absorbine, Jr. 


Pleasant to use. Highly S pectased. 
$1.00 per bottle by mail. Describe your 
case fully. Address 

W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 


SPRINGFIELD, 














GREAT LABOR SAVER. 


The Champion One Man Saw, illystrated 
herewith, is one of the most unique labor- 
saving devices there is in existence. It is 
the only thing of the kind ever. offered to 
the public, and is so adjusted that the 
weight of the operator does half the work. 
It has a -ery long sweep, cuts both 
ways, and waving a narrow blade, held 
firmly by the tension of the bow, can be 
used in any thickness of timber, as it will 








It will cut a log of from one te 
four feet in thickness, and do it with less 


not bind. 


labor than any other known device. It is 
light, and can be thrown over the 
shoulder and carried to and from work 
without fatigue. It is the woodman’s 
friend and money maker. 

Write to the Famous Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
tell them that you saw their advertise- 
ment in this paper and we can assure you 
of fair treatment and prompt attention. 


WHO WANTS A HALF INTEREST? 


I own —— (2:27) at dana (2: 18% trial) at 
5—trotting— an ideal road mare, by John 
R. Gentry—and have bred her to Grattan, 
2:13, with hope of oes a horse colt 
which may prove to a good race horse 
and then a great sire. I can see my way 
clear to half of the necessary expense 
of a splendid opportunity for such a colt, 
but want the right sort of man for a 
partner. Since I cannot be an active horse- 
man, I wish a partner who is one. He 
must be thrifty, intelligent and reliably 
honest; willing to put a reasonable amount 
of money into an opportunity for a great 
colt; I will give the right man @ half 
interest in this 1901 colt for $160, the serv- 
ice fee and keep of mare for the year, and 
will bear half of all expense from date 
of foal. I will also give him same terms 
on any or all foals she may produce, 1. 
e., service fee and one year’s keep of 
mare, for each foal. If you know such a 
man as I am looking for, I will be glad to 
be put into communication with him. I 
would prefer a man in Missouri, Illinois 
or Kansas, as I think the blood of these 
two great horses will be especially prized 
in these states in coming years. 
SUBSCRIBER. 








TROTTING BRED MARES 


« « 

xX. ¥. Z,. TO a. ET. to reply to 
letters received applying for the trotting 
bred mares advertised to let in this paper. 
As there have been more than fifty appli- 
cants for the mares, this method is taken 
to save the time and labor of answering 
80 many letters. The application of no 
one has yet been accepted and probably 
will not be until early in January, as the 
owner will not have time to give the mat- 
ter attention before. Half of the mares 
or more are in foal to an excellent stal- 
lion The chief point desired is the best 
farm and location, and man for the busi- 
ness—taking pasturage, water, shelter and 
all other advantages into consideration. 
While nearness to St. Louis is desirable, 
other advantages will outweigh this. The 
right sort of a man as well as a farm is 


important. AH the mares must go to- 
gether to save expense and trouble. Di- 
viding in smaller lots is out of the ques- 


tion. All the mares are registered as 
standard or will be. A pair or two of the 
mares might do moderate work when not 
suckling their foals. The mares are all 
breeders and in good breeding condition. 
@ mares all run from fifteen to sixteen 
hands high, and are all sound. ese 
mares will be let for five years, dividing 
the foals equally at weaning time annu- 
auled. and a stallion also furnished if re- 
ulred 
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H. WELLS GRAHAM, 


Live Steck and 


AUCTIONEER 
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Office 










Box 356. Chillicothe, Me. 


R. L. HARRIMANN, 


Live Stock Auctioneer, Bunceton, Me. Sales 
made everywhere. Lifetime devoted to live — 

















Up-to-date on every angle of the business. 
ing for best breeders in the country. Terms 
low, rite before fixing dates. 
bogs and horses held in America. Terms low. 
x LENOX, IOWA. and 
n PjONES DA RT, LA, 
Towa's Live 8Tock 
Write before claiming dates. 
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Home Cirele. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD 
JAMIE'S CHRISTMAS 











(Dedicated to Margaret E. Dugan, Sedalia, | 
Mo.) 





a lad of only eight 


his friends very 


Jamie 
a poor place, 


Dear little 

His home 
few. 

His mother 
state, 


was dead, a most miserable 


For any small! lad—I think—do not you? 


Christmas was nearing, there were but 
few sons, 
Thought Jamie, who would not get 
candy and toys; 
Toys he had none, neither old ones, nor 
new ones. 
Life never had given this child many 
joys 
The night before Christmas, when no one 
was near him, 
When twilight had veiled the chill sky 
with soft gray, 
Poor Jamie stole forth—there was no one 


to hear him— 
And hung up his stocking, 
half play. 


half earnest, 


is so little, 
on the 


“our house 
but here 


**“Maybe,”’ he said 
Old Santa .can't see it, 
line, 





If he sees an old stocking as black as a 
kettle, 
He'll put something in it, or know it is 
mine.” 
“Since dear mamma died, old Santa has 
missed me, 
Yet never before did he seem to forget, 
Since dear mamma died, few have loved 
me, or kissed me; 
So [ll kneel here and pray, if the ground 
is quite wet.”” 
Soon down on the cold snowy ground he 


was kneeling, 
Praying to Santa for goodies and toys, 
When passed Santa's messenger, the lad’s 
sorrow feeling, 
He said: “Jim shall share with my own 
happy boys.” 
Jamie woke early, and dressed in a hurry, 
Then hastened to look where a stuffed 
stocking hung, 
Scampered forth the glad lad fast as he 
could seurry. 
His joy, killing quite, all the words on 
his tongue. 


’Neath the line stood the thing his heart 
had long cried for; 
A graceful ‘‘express,”’ 
well made. 
Then other things, 
sighed for— 
A small set of tools, 
spade. 


light, strong ‘and 


that he often had 


too, 


rake, trowel and 


That stocking was stuffed till it looked fat 
and funny, 
Just over the top stuck a queer little 
head. 
A cunning, 
Bunny, 
Jamie thought it had winked, 
knew it was dead. 


long-eared, shiny-eyed, candy 


tho’ ne 


There were chickens and ducks, little pigs, 
Some candy in sticks, some fine nuts and 
—what not? 
Way down in the toe 
mittens. 
Had ever a lad a more fortunate lot? 


was a warm pair of 


found tongue he cried: 
dear Santa!”’ 


kisses far up toward 


When Jamie 
“Thank you, 
And wafted some 
the sky. 
Then gathered his treasures to show to 
“Old Auntie,” 
A good colored mammy then living close 
by. 
“Old Auntie,’ said, ‘Lord bress de chile, 
was he mudder, 
She jes drap de tings from her home 


up above, 

I knows hit was her, case nebber no 
udder 

Kin love a pore chile lak hits own 


mudder love.”’ 
—May Myrtle. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
GIFT GIVING 

As Christmastide neareth, we wonder 
what gift we shall select for our various 
friends. Even the one with a well-filled 
purse has her trials; for the best prized 
gift is not always the most costly one, but 
the one that expresses most the love of 
the giver, and to do so it must in some 
way speak to the recipient of the giver— 
and frequently such selections are difficult 
to make. As the years go by, when on 
these annual anniversaries we open our 
boxes of treasures gathered in. these by- 
gone years, the tear of holy joy most 
often falls on some small, inexpensive gift, 
whose value never was estimated in dol- 
lars—but in the priceless love which it ex- 
pressed. They of limited means, who 
lament their inability to make costly 
gifts should not murmur, but realize that 
love alone makes a gift of best value. 

Costly presents always suggest a re- 
turn gift, for one feels herself a debtor 
on receiving an expensive gift, and to one 
sensitively constituted, such feeling mars 
the pleasure of receiving. 

The gifts from parents to children, and 
from brothers to sisters and the vice 
versa of these relations, should be such as 
will mark the tastes of the one to whom 
it is given. For mother, if she is a reader, 
a year’s subscription for some good mag- 
azine will be a reminder during all the 
year of the children’s thoughtfulness. 

Then, too, the best gifts of the season 
are the unexpected ones, which disclose to 
us some friends’ thoughtfulness and re- 
gard for us, whose friendship we were 
wont to look upon with indifference. These 
are most always marked by their simplic- 
ity, and this very feature causes us to 
regard them with more loving favor, say- 


ing, as we often do, “Given because my 
friend really loves me.” How many 
friends we have whom we really prize, 


yet we have never given them the slight- 
est testimonial of such love., And earth’s 
friendships should be fostered for they 
are what sweeten life’s pathway. 

In planning gifts for the children let 
there be among them at least one which 
will develop the genuine fun-loving spirit. 
It will even brighten the day for grandpa 
and grandma. The true spirit of gift- 
giving is a joyous one, and should seek 
to brighten life or to relieve the needy, 
and if our gifts fill this mission we will 
not have given in vain. 

MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 

Caldwell Co., Mo, 








MRS. WINSLOW'S $00T HING ‘ SYRUP 

® Has used for over SIXT 
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Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
HINTS FOR MOTHERS ON HOLIDAY 
BOOKS. 


As the question of selecting gifts for 
the young people ts an all important one 
just now, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of mothers to the endless and beau- 
tiful array of Christmas books for sale 
this year. We can not commence too soon 
to cultivate a taste for good reading in 


the little ones; nor can too great care 
be bestowed upon the selection of the 
first volumes placed in the tiny, out- 


stretched hands, since they have a last- 
ing educational value. It is better by 
far to give a child one really first-class 
book, artistically written, well-bound and 
handsomely illustrated every two or three 
years than to bestow upon it each Christ- 
mas a shower of the cheap, meanly got- 
ten up toy books with which the second- 
class shops are flooded. Those who live 
remote from town and must make their 
purchases by mail, or those who have 
not the time to make a close examination 
of the new book, may find the following 
notes of interest: 

“A Child’s Garden of Verse,"" by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, is a large, elegant vol- 
ume, and is certainly one of the most 
beautiful juvenile books ever published. 
The exquisite verses of the gentle Stev- 
enson, as all the world knows, embody 
the very essence of childhood, and the il- 
lustrators—M. E. Squire and E. Mare, 
have caught the poet's spirit, giving a re- 
sult of rare charm and beauty. It con- 
tains twelve colored pictures, besides 
numerous wash and outline drawings. 
“Baby Goose,’’ by Fannie E. Ostrander, 
is a most clever book .for little children, 
one, in fact, which can scarcely be sur- 
passed in nursery literature. It is quite 
large and every one of the 9 pages is a 
picture in itself, with the text of the 
story put in fancifully in hand lettering. 
Twelve or more different colors and a 
number of extra tints have been used in 
the illustrating. The stories are delight- 
fully amusing and quaint. 

“Yankee Enchantments,"’ by Charles 
Battell Loomis, is a collection of modern 
Yankee, fairy stories, which captivate 
the small boy who is imbued with a spirit 
of adventure. They possess a decided ad- 
vantage over the old-fashioned blood and 
thunder fairy stories of giants, thieves, 
etc., since they run in a more natural and 
healthful strain. 

“Mother Wild Goose and Her Wild 
Beast Show,” by 8. J. Bridgman, proves 
that the possibilities of time-honored 
Mother Goose are unlimited. It is a most 
amusing book in which the well-known 
rhymes of the original Mother Goose are 
ingeniously adapted to the various ani- 
mals. For {nstance, a picture showing a 
clothes line full of young rabbits fastened 
by their ears, is accompanied by the fol- 
lowing verse: 


There was an old rabbit, a white rabbit, 
too, 

She had so many children, 
know what to do; 

She pinned them all up by 
the trees, 

And said: “Children, 
if you please.”’ 


she didn't 
their ears to 


dear, don’t run off 


“Adventures in Toyland," by Edith King 
Hall, and “The Princess of Hearts,, by 
Sheila E. Braine, are two very handsome 
books in uniform editions, suitable for 
little girls of eight and ten, who are out- 
growing their first nursery works. 
“The Little Boy Book”’ is by Helen Hay, 
pictures by Frank Verbeck. Miss Hay 
writes charmingly about the little boy. 
She knows him in all his various moods, 
and fortunately for us, she knows how to 
make us know him in the most delightful 
way. Frank Verbeck also knows the little 
boy, and his fifteen full-page illustrations 
are as clever as the verses, 
Besides the books mentioned are ‘The 
Wonderful Wizard of Oy.’ “The Army 
Alphabet,’ “The Antmal Alphabet’’ and 
others too numerous for special notice. 
For the older boys and girls there is 
also a goodly display of interesting and 
helpful reading matter. The latter es- 
pecially will find genuine delight in the 
stories of Rose N. Carey, Laura E. Rich- 
ards and Amy E. Blanchard. Miss Blanch- 
ard is perhaps the most popular writer of 
fiction for girls since the gentle Louisa 
May Alcott laid down her pen forever, 
and she is deservedly so; all her stories 
being marked by purity, refinement and a 
cheerful, healthy spirit. ‘Her principal 
works are: “Two Girls,’ “Girls Tozetter,” 
“Betty of Wye,” “A Girl of '76," “A Revo- 
lutionary Maid,’ ‘‘Three Pretty Maids,” 
“An Independent Daughter,”’ ‘‘Miss Van- 
ity,”” and ‘“‘Her Very Best.” 
In addition to these more expensive hol- 
iday publications are any number of ex- 
quisitely dainty booklets, Christmas cards 
and literary calendars. The handsomest 
come from the old, reliable firm of 
Raphael Tuck & Sons, and some of them 
are so very moderate in price that they 
will come within the means of all. I like 
the pretty English custom of sending a 
remembrance in the form of a dainty card 
with some cheering and beautiful verse. 
It conveys just as much of love and good 
will as does a costly gift, and the one 
who receives it is placed under no heavy 
obligations which he may be unable, to 
fulfill. ELIZA R. PARKER. 
Trimble Co., Ky. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
SUGGESTIVE REFLECTIONS. 





On reading our last paper we thought 
the Home Circle all so good. Mrs. Ander- 
son’s ‘‘Thankfulness’” seemed just the 
right thing at the right time. We are 
indeed apt to complain of fate’s unkind- 
ness to us, while we may have blessings— 
almost innumerable to be thankful for. 
A dear aunt, now gone across to the 
“Bright Shore,’’ used to say if she felt 
tired and discontented, she liked to go 
see a certain Mrs. S., who was a care- 
less housekeeper, and always doleful, and 
though abundantly able, had very few; 
nay, we might say, nune of the comforts 
of life that go so far toward making home 
comfortable and pleasant. When auntie 
returned to her own home after one of 
these visits, she felt so glad to get home, 
everything looked so much better by the 
contrast. She was so thankful she had so 
much, and that she was able to and knew 
how to keep her home properly. If we 
compare our own life with that of many 
others, we can see how much we have to 
be thankful for. 

Then Garnet gave us such a timely ar- 
ticle on “Work in the Sunday School." 
One has only to teach a class a few 
times to find out how true her words 
are. Oh, so very few study the Sunday 
school lessons, or even read their Bibles! 


rects the afte: life. Who does not re- 
member what impressions the books we 
read in our younger days left on our 
minds. Then shall we not all try to help 
the young arcund us to read good books 
and papers instead of the stories and 
trash and sometimes vicious or vile stuff 
that is afloat in the land? Only the other 
day we were speaking of an unhappy, 
miserable woman, whom we had known in 
her younger days, and attributed her dis- 
contented and miserable life almost en- 
tirely to her reading trashy, exciting and 
overdrawn stories ir*her girlhood. Then 
added to that she was not taught habits 
of industry and self-control, but allowed 
to have her own will most of the time, 
and, oh! what a result! She made herself 
and all in her home miserable, and her 
children were no better prepared for good, 
useful lives than she was. 

A few months ago a young gir! asked if 
we would lend her some books. She was 
so very fond of reading and could get so 
few books or papers. We very gladly let 
her have a number, but were careful to 
select such as would start her right and 
stimulate a desire for good reading—some- 
thing to improve and develop the mind. 
She returned five books the other day, and 
we had quite a talk about books 
reading, and she went home with half a} 
dozen more to read. If we can do a little 
good in that way the result may broaden 
and widen out after awhile, and it will 
surely tell on the neighborhood where she 
resides, and in her home when she comes 
to the training of others. At least we 
should do our very best to help all we 
possibly can to make the world better 
for our having lived in it. 


and 


“The common deeds of the common day, 
Are ringing bells in the far away.”’ 


Old Home’ touched me 
deeply. Who of us has not known of 
similar cases. Frequently old people sell 
their farms and move to town to spend 
their declining years, but seldom are they 
contented and happy there. They miss the 
old familiar haunts. The sunsets even do 
not seem so lovely, the sky never so blue 
as it was when seen through the trees 
from the old porch or walks at the old 
home, where they looked so long, and 
where the dear ones enjoyed the beauties 
of nature with them. 

A Sad case comes to mind now. ‘The 
children urged the parents to sell the old 
home and go to town to rest and spend 
their last days peacefully where they 
could have all the modern comforts and 
church privileges. But it was a sad 
move. The dear old father so missed the 
familiar scenes and duties of the old 
homestead that he soon failed and was 
carried back to the country churchyard to 
the long rest. The mother, always dis- 
contented in the new place, became more 
so after the loss of her life companion, 
and her mind failed. Soon she was con- 
tinually picking up and packing her things 
to go back to the old home, and kept re- 
questing them, ‘““‘Take me to-morrow, I 
cannot wait longer.’’ Every morning when 
they would tell her they could not take 
her to-day, she would beg to go to-mor- 
row. Almost with her last breath she 
begged to go home. It takes more than 
a nice house and modern equipments to 
make the home. Old people need the old 
associations and scenes to which they 
have so long been accustomed. Her 
daughter said she would willingly have 
given all she had if it could have procured 
the old home back as it was, that her 
mother might have passed her last days 


“Selling an 


in contentment there. How little they 
knew her dear old heart was breaking 
for the old surroundings till it was too 
late. 


Why will fathers strive so hard to pur- 
chase more land for the boys? Is it right, 
after they have labored so long and hard, 
for their own home, to continue denying 
themselves every comfort and pleasure, 
and still labor on that the boys may have 
a fine beginning, and sail along so easily? 
Then nine times out of ten the boys will 
not be satisfied on the farm. One will 
want to be a lawyer, another a machinist, 
and the third a carpenter, and blame 
father for not letting them have the 
means he put in land to put into their 


chosen occupation. Frequently they all 
leave the farm, and he finds the ‘old 
man” left alone to plod on as best he 
can. Then he realizes he is land poor. 


Better let the boys push and tussle and 
save for the farm, if they want one. That 
Was the way he had to do. Yes, I be- 
Neve in helping the boys and girls, too, 
to get a start in life if they really want 
to start. But I do not believe in parents 
denying themselves without any exertion 
on their own part. They know better how 
to care for them if they have to strive to 
get homes, and they are better satisfied 
than if they come too easily. 
MELL MINTURN. 

Appanoose Co., Ia. 


SOME SIMPLE REMEDIES. 


In one of the United States health re- 
ports published in Washington a few 
simple remedies for emergency uses are 
suggested. Witch hazel is one and is 
recommended as one of the quickest 
soothers and restorers of a tired brain. 
Bathe the eyes and forehead freely with 
the liquid and apply a cloth wet with it 
the back of the neck. 

Cloths wet in a strong solution of borax 
water are very cool and healing in case 
of a burn; care should be taken, however, 
to exclude the air in putting them on. 

A tiny pinch of powdered borax placed 
on the tongue and allowed to. dissolve 
slowly will almost instantly stop a hack- 
ing, irritating cough that may be dis- 
turbing one at night. The same treatment 
relieves an ulcer in the throat, and at 
the slightest irritation or soreness of the 
throat a gargle of salt water and borax 
will be found efficient. 


FOR BURNS AND SCALDS. 


The following liniment has been in use 
for a length of time in the practice of St. 
Thomas’ Hospital in cases of burns or 
scalds: The parts are smeared over with 
a feather dipped in it:. Take olive oil, 
three ounces; lime water, four ounces. 
Mix them for use. In all probability it 
might be more advisable to use cold 
water, by means of linen cloths dipped in 
it, or either of the following, as long as 
the parts are occupied by heat and in- 
flammation, viz.: Take rectified spirit, 
two ounces; lime water, half a pint; or, 
take solution of acetate of lead, one 
drachm; spirit of camphor, three drachms; 
distilled water, one pint. The following is 
also a good application, used cold, where 
the skin is not broken, in burns or scalds, 
keeping the parts constantly moistened 
with it by means of fine linen cloths: 

‘ake lime water, six ounces; B Need spirit, 
three ounces. Equal parts of lime water 





Mothers who are very careful to see that 
the children prepare their lessons for 
every day through the week, neglect or 
forget to have them attend to the most 
important one, the one that will fit their 





® low's Soothing Syrup,’’ and take no other kind. 
@ Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Se ed 


souls for eternal life. How true it is 
that what is read in youth shapes and di- 


; and milk are also used to allay the heat 
and inflammation consequent upon burns 
and scalds; and to alleviate the pain and 
procure rest, as well as in those cases 
where the nervous system has received a 
severe shock, opiates, in sufficient doses, 
may be given. The after treatment will 
depend much on the cfreumstances of 
the case itself.—Health. 


JES’ "FORE CHRISTMAS. 
By Eugene Field: 


Father calls me William, sister calls me 


Will, oe 

Mother calls me Willie—but the fellers call 
me Bill! 

Mighty glad I ain't a girl—ruther be a 
boy ‘ 


Without them sashes, curls an’ things 

that’s worn by Fauntleroy! 
to chawnk sreen apples 

swimmin’ in th: lake— 
to take the c: stor-ile 

bellyache! 

Most all the time th: hull year roun’ there 

ain't no files on me. 

But jes’ ‘fore Christmas I'm as good as I 

kin be! 


Love an’ go 


Hate they give fr 


Got a yaller dog named Sport—sick ‘im on 
the cat; 

Fust thing she knows she doesn’t know 
where she is at 
Got a clipper-sied, au’ 
out to slide 
"Long comes the grocery cart an’ 
hook a ride! 

But, sometimes, when the 
worrited and cross, 


when us boys goes 
we all 
grocery man is 


and 


He reaches at me with his whip, 
larrups up his oss; 
An’ then I laff and holler: “‘Oh, you never 


teched me!” 
But j'es ’fore Chrisimas I'm as good as I 
can be! 


Gran’ma says she hopes that when I git 
to be a man, 

I'll be a missionerer like her oldes’ brother 
Dan, 

As wuz et up by the cannib’ls that lives 
in Ceylon's isle 

Where every prospeck pleases an’ 
man is vile! 

But gran’ma she had never been to see a 
Wild West show, 

Or read the life uv Daniel Boone, 
I guess she'd know 
Buffalo Bill an’ 

enough f'r me 
Excep’' jes’ ‘fore Christmas, 
good as I kin be! 


only 


or else 


That cowboys is good 


when i'm 


Then ol’ Sport he hangs around, so sol- 
lum like an’ still— 
His eyes they seem a-sayin’: “What's er 


matter, little Bill?’ 

The cat she sneaks down off her perch, 
a-wonderin’ what's become 

them two enemies uv hern that use 
ter make thinks hum! : 
But I am so perlite and stick so earnest- 
like to biz, 

mother sez father: 
proved our Willie is.” 
But father, havin’ veen a boy hisself, sus- 
picions me, 

When, jes’ ‘fore Christmas, 
as I kin be! 


Uv 


That to “How im- 


I'm as good 


For Christmas, with its lots an’ lots uv 
candies, cakes an’ toys, 

Wuz made, théy say, f’r proper kids, and 
not f'r naughty boys! 

So wash yer face, and bresh yer hair, an’ 
mind yer p’s an’ q's, 


An’ don’t bust out yer pantaloons, an’ 
don’t wear out yer shoes; 

Say yessum to the ladies, an’ yessir to 
the men, 

An’ when they’s company don’t pass yer 
plate f'r ple again; 

But, thinkin’ uv the things you'd like to 
see upon that tree, 

Jes’ ’fore Christmas be as good as you 


kin be! 
OUR LIFE MELODY. 


“There is no music in a rest, but there 
is the making of music in it." In our 
whole life melody, the music is broken off 
here and there by ‘‘rests,’’ and we fool- 
ishly think we have come to the end of 
time. God sends a time of forced leisure 
—sickness, disappointed plans, frustrated 
efforts—and makes a sudden pause in the 
choral hymn of our lives, and we lament 
that our voices must be silent, and our 
part missing in the music which ever 
goes up to the ear of the Creator. How 
does the musician read the rest? See 
him beat time with unvarying count and 
catch up the next note true and steady, 
as if no breaking place had come in be- 
tween. 

Not without design does God write the 
music of our lives. Be it ours to learn 
the time, and not be dismayed at the 
“rests.’’ They are not to be slurred over, 
nor to be omitted, nor to destroy the mel- 


ody, nor to change the keynote. If we 
look up, God himself will beat the time 
for us. With the eye on him we shall 


strike the next note full and clear. If we 
Say sadly to ourselves: ‘“‘There is no 
music in a rest.” let us not forget ‘‘there 
is the making of music in it.” The mak- 
ing of music is often a slow and painful 
process in life. How patiently God works 
to teach us! How long he waits for us to 
learn the lesson!—John Ruskin. 


Poultry Yard. 


MISSOURI POULTRY ASSOCIATION.— 
E. Codding, President, Sedalia, Mo.; 
— E. A. Creel, Secretary, Carrollton, 











THE BATES CO., MO., POULTRY AN! 
PET STOCK ASSOCIATION, first annual 
exhibit, Dec. 25-27, 1900, at Butler, Mo. 
W. W. GRAVES, President. 
Butler, Mo. 





were over 800 entries of poultry and Bel- 
gian hares, entered by 7% breeders and 
fanciers of this and adjoining states. Cash 
premiums were paid in full by the Asso- 
ciation in all classes of poultry and Bel- 
gian hares where there was competition, 
as set forth in the catalog and premium 
list. The American class was led by the 
popular Barred Plymouth Rocks with over 
80 as fine specimens as ever were shown. 
First prize cockerel scoring % points. 
There were nearly 100 Langshans and @& 
Light Brahmas in the Asiatic class. The 
first prize Langshan pullet scoring 95%; 
first prize cock, 9%; first )»vize cockerel, 
%; first prize hen, %. Two %-point pul- 
lets did not get a place. ‘iis will give 
you an idea of the quality of the stock 
that was shown. The winning Light Brah- 
ma pullet scored 94%; winning cockerel, 
#%. A White Plymouth Rock pullet won 
first, scoring 9% points. There were just 40 
Missouri turkeys on exhibition and the 
most of them were raised in Pike County. 
Several of the big bronze fellows weigh- 
ing over 40 pounds. The first prize tom 
scored 9%. There was hot competition in 
the Brown Leghorn class; the birds in 
this class scoring as high as %, and no 
score under 914%. The Black-breasted Red 
Game class was an attractive one and 
made it rather warm for some of the boys 
on sweepstakes. 

There were about 30 head of Belgian 
hares on exhibition and they were quite 
an attraction. 

Mr. Ben 8. Meyers, of Crawfordsville, 
Ind., judged the poultry and, remarkable 
to say, the losers as well as the winners 
express their satisfaction at his judgment 
on their exhibits. We were more than 
pleased with the result of his work, as 
well as the manner in which he did it. He 
made many friends during the show and 
will no doubt be employed to judge the 
show given by this Association next year. 
L. T. SANDERSON, Sec’y. 


BETTER CARE OF THE HENS. 





TAKE 





The man who feeds his hens with a lib- 
eral hand is not always _the one who 
takes the best care of them. He may 
leave them io sleep where they have 
little or no protection from the weather, 
or in a house so filthy that it is impossible 
for them to keep in good health. He may 
even furnish them a fairly good house, 
and in other ways see after their comfort, 
but still not take good care of them. The 
flock of hens that does not lay during 
the winter is not being well cared for, 
Says the “Farm and Fireside." 

As a rule eggs are worth. three times 
as much in winter as they are in sum- 
mer, except in certain sections, where 
the summer demand is great. The winter 
eggs are the ones that make the profit 
for the poultry man. The well-cared for 
flock is the one that produces eggs when 
the hens that the other fellow keeps are 
idling away their time. 

That flock is not well cared for that 
contains a large percentage of hens over 
two years old. No kind of care will make 
an old hen produce eggs during the cold 
months. Probably nine-tenths of the 
flocks of hens on the farms of this coun- 
try are made up of 75 per cent old hens 
and 265 per cent of those under two years 
old. 

The legitimate end of a hen is to go to 
pot and the time to wind up her career 
in this manner is as soon as she has 
passed the age of greatest profit, which 
is about the time she is two years old. 
The flock that is fed corn and allowed 
to drink from any filthy pool that may be 
found, will not be a productive one, no 
matter how cheaply corn may be pro- 
duced. It will pay to sell corn no matter 
how low it may be, and buy wheat at any 
price it commands rather than feed corn 
all the time. Corn is essential to profit- 
able poultry keeping, but is good only as 
a part of the ration. Feeding unsound 
grain of any kind to laying hens is not 
economical. They should be fed on sound 
and wholesome grain and given plenty of 
pure water or clean milk to drink. The 
flock of hens that is not fed some sort of 
green feed during the winter is not well 
cared for. It does not matter much 
what this green feed may be, It may be 
turnips or potatoes or beets or any other 
garden vegetables,*but it should be fed 
raw and chopped into pieces, about the 
size of grains of corn. Cabbage they can 
eat without being cut, but other vege- 
table feeds should be cut up before being 
fed, although rather than go without the 
hens will pick a beet or turnip to pieces 
for themselves. 

Well cared for laying hens are fed some 
kind of meat during the winter. The best 
for this purpose is bones and scraps from 
the butcher shops boiled until the meat is 
boiled off and the bones cut in one of the 
cheap bone mills and mixed with the meat 
before feeding. 

The hens of America do not average 
three dozen eggs each in a year. This 
may seem an exaggerated statement, but 
the figures of the last census bear me out 
in making them. A moderately well-bred 
hen will lay ten dozen eggs in a year. 
The seven dozen difference is the result 
of lack of care. We import eggs by the 
thousand dozens when we should be ex- 
porters. The demand for eggs is practical- 
ly an unlimited one, and the business of 
keeping hens a very profitable one, pro- 
vided they are well cared for. The pro- 
duce of the poultry yard may be made 





RANDOLPH > of ILL., POULTRY AS- 


OCIATION, 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Last week I 
attended the initiatory meeting of the 
Randolph Co., lll., Poultry and Pet Stock 
Association and poultry show at Evans- 
ville, Il. While the meeting was not 
largely attended, it was creditably rep- 
resented with nearly 400 fowls of the 
leading breeds, with a good showing of 
thoroughbred dogs, pigeons and Belgian 
hares. The association was permanently 
organized for future exhibitions, and in- 
dications now are that we will see the 
poultry interests grow in “Old Randolph,”’ 
famous as the primitive capitol county 
of “Great Illinols.’’ There were no awards 
given, except the ribbons, and the writer 
was successful in getting one first, two 
seconds and two thirds from a total of 
nine birds scored. 

There is a growing interest in fine poul- 
try in the county, and this organization 
will undoubtedly be appreciated by many 
as a yearly rendezvous whereby they can 
teach one another on poultry culture. Mr. 
Cc. D. Pautler of Evansville, Ill, is sec- 
retary of the association. 

Ames, IIL J. E, HAYNES. 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI 





Poultry and Pet Stock Assocjation. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The first an- 
nual exhibit of the Northeast Missouri 
Foultry and Pet Stock Association was 
held at Bowling Green, Mo., from Decem- 
ber 3 to 6 imclusive, and was a grand suc- 


an important part of the revenue of 
every farm, but until the flocks are given 
better care this source of profit will 
never rise to its highest limit. Take bet- 
ter care of your hens. 


Encourage the children to look after 
the poultry. Give them a regular chore 
of feeding, watering and gathering the 
eggs. Insist that they be regular in these 
duties every night and morning. Let them 
have some share as a stockholder in the 
poultry ‘plant,’ and be sure to see that 
they are paid their full share of the divi- 
dends. 


Disinfectants are cheap, and the roosts, 
nest boxes and walls should be fre- 
quently treated with some solution in the 
form of a spray, which will saturate 
everything and ‘“‘do a godd job.” There is 
little excuse for running a boarding-house 


for lice in these days of cheap and ef- 
ate exterminating solutions for wicked 
vermin. 


GEO. A. HEYL, Washington, Ill.. has 
for sale a lot of fine birds. See ad. on 
this p ag 23 oe pend for his 80-page il- 
lustrat 
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R. LEGHORNS, BUFF PLY ROCKS, TOULOUSE 
GEESE and PEKIN DUCKS. 

J. 8. MERTENS, 4980 Kemper Pa k. St. Lonis, Mo. 


REED TO LAY-—B8arred Pty. Rocks and Pekin 
Ducks; prize stock. extra large bone and well 


barred for sale ak 
MRs. G. F. TRESCOTT, Winfield. Mo. 











guarantee satisfaction. 


At the Northeast Missouri Poultry Show, 
in a class of over 9 Langshans from six 
exhibitors, I won first on cocks, 95%; first 
on cockerel, 
on pen, 190%; also gold medal for best pen 
in the show; $20 silver cup for best pen in 


for best pen in solid color varieties. 
8S. Myers was the judge. 
grand success from beginning to end. Our 
secretary will send you complete report 


causes the laureate of the “Farm Jour- 
nal” 
lowing result: 


ser of the stomach, but the sulphur 








NOTES. 


MRS. G. F. TRESCOTT, Winfield, Mo., 
writes: “I have # extra fine Barred 
Rock cockerels left, and can furnish score 
card after December 22, They are pure 
Monarch strain, and neither, money nor, 
time has been spared to improve them. I 
The golden rule 
See advertisement on this 
Mrs. Trescott 


is our motto. 
page and write for prices. 
also breeds Pekin ducks. 
JOHN HETTICH, Bowling Green, Mo., 
places his advertisement in this issue and 
makes the following excellent report on 
his fowls: 

“I have the grandest lot of Black Lang- 
shan chickens that I ever raised; also a 
few fine Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels. 


9%; first on pullet, 95%; first 


and $20 cash sweepstakes 
Ben 
Our show was a 


Asiatic class, 


in a day or two.” 


The spreading of the Belgian hare craze 


to drop into poetry with the fol- 


I once was fed and tended 
By dimpled hands and white, 

My “points” were duly lauded, 
My chicks a sure delight. 

But now I roam unguarded, 
And no one heeds or cares; 

My coops made into hatches, 
Now shelter Belgian hares. 

—Neglected Biddie. 


If sulphur and powdered charcoal be 
mixed with soft food, given the young 
chickens, it serves as an admirable clean- 


should only be given in dry weather. 


Why Fuss with Hens 








When yor cap get an Incubator and Brood- 
er (.at worns as satisfactorily as the 


“SUCCESSFUL” 


and hatches every hatchable 

send teta stamps for our new 

—the catalogue of 
the id read what users 
of ti “Resseet ai” say; 
Better send for it at once, 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 88, Des Moines. lowa. 
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chicks with 

Wa food cna water. 

N. Y., writes: “The hbors are 

over my su my hens. I tell it 
is all due 


ccess with 

to Lee's methods.” Yours for the 
. Address 

Geo. H. Lee 
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Ask tir book "61. Address nearest 
Cyphers Inch. Ce., Chicago, liis., Wayand, N. 7. besten, Mass. 


LF-REGULATING 


e have po aoe yom of 6 sogetating 


MARILLA (eis 


back if 
ou Wantit. Send 2c stamp forcatalog 
MARILLA INCUBATOR CO., Box 35,fose Hill,N.Y, 
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RM RAISED POULTRY 


Pass Cast, oF. 






poultry. W. Scunioraty toe 
JOUN BAUSCHER, IR., 80% 12 , FREEPORT,ILL. 


M. B. TURKEYS, 


pod bone, elegant markings. Standard B. log 
shans; none better. Write your wants. Mrs. M 
Singleton, Propr.. Elmhurst Pouitry Yards. 
Wellsville, Mo. 


WANTED! 


poy mae ae OR WOMEN pe Myr) our 2 oe 
the 0,000 
Sepatetten: 


yy erene ermanen em igrment a goo pay. 


co., Ol South 10th Street, St. Louis. Mo. 


ANTED Ss: for cigars; new pean quick 
sales, good business. big money. 
ONSUMERS’ CIGAR CO., 634 So. Tth-st., oat Louis. 


PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 


Bronze and White Holland Tu Lt Brah- 
mas, Silver, ae and White Wyandottes. B: rred 
and Whi.e Plymouth Rocks. mye and Pear! 
Guineas. Stock forsale. Mrs, J. A. JOHNSTON 
Prairie Home, Cooper Co., Mo 


FOR SALE Gucks, few white and black Langshan 
Cockerel . full blood. at $1.00 each 

CHENS., Ferris, lilinots. 

BUFF ROCKS . L. Wyandottes pF 8. - 

ar X87 Good 

AYNES. Fy nm 

PECIAL SALE —B. P. Rocks, 8. andottes, 

8. C, B. Leghorns and Bronse Purkere Cireu- 

lars free. J. BAKER SAPP, Claysvitie, Mo. 


UFF ROCK coc! 
birds. Prices rig right. 
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hanks to your medici 
consider myself a ein testimonial 
efits of your "Fa verte Preiapiption.’ > i the tee 


Dr. PIERCE’S FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION 





MAKES WEAK WOMEN STRONG 
ee And SICK WOMEN WELL. 








cockerels and hens. Choice 
Mrs. J. E. May, Wilson, Mo. 


POULTRY. 
EXTRA LARGE 





Pekin ducks and Toulouse 
geese for sale at red: 
until Jan, 1. Write Batiafection or 
anteed. 


Mrs. EUG. te 1 pcos ating on 


25 FIRST of PRIZES 





Won at four exhibits tors on B. P. Rocks, 
Buff Cochins and Bronze Younes birds 
pod sale with score card D. T. Heim- 


lich, judge. Mrs. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston’ tll. 


R SALE—Choice Barred Ply. Rocks 
Brahmas, 0. W. RELD, Prairie til 1, M Mo. 8 


HOICE Black Minoreas, C. 1. Games, ——- 
a jces reasonable. W. W. GRaves, Butler, Mo 
9 | BUFF 2 ORPINGTONS, after September 15, cook 











eee) 8 for $5. One cock 
AHLMANN, Rea Bea, Mlinots 


188% serrate 1900 
pack. Prices Fight. Hi. T. REMD, Camp Point, lit 


Barred | Rocks, Pekin Ducks!-£72 ody and 


Guarantee satisfaction. 
ULTRY RANCH, New Florence. ho 


ELECTED BREEDING of M B. TURKEYS 
extra large and fine plumage; prices reason- 
able when stock cy es 
. SHROUT, McLean. 111. 


W. P. ROCKS 
and DUROC -JERSEYS 


Choice Young eek for sale at Sarmere’ 
prices. R. 8. THOMAS, Carthage, 


Barred Rock a and Br Brown Leghorn 


Cockerels vty iy birds and first-class 
Sr Louie’ Jen ., 1900, on Rocks, 


2a ty 42 on Dulles 20 com- 
peting. JAS, areal 
Ballwin, St. Louis, Cu., Mo. 


























Incubator 
for 12.00 


serio, , Hatches ore a eeathe 
AML, Quincy, 


500 BARRED and WHITE 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Cockerels for sale from $2.00 to $5.00 

each. Well-bred and of high quality. 

D. T. HEIMLICH, 
Jacksonville, II. 


Maplehurst at the Shows 


Look Out for Her Record in C. BR. W. Later. 


Bargain sale still on till surplus is reduced. L 
Brah: B. P. Bocks. hans, B Minorcas. 
B. and W. 
dottes. 


joe to practical ends, $1 each. $5 doz 
light crates, low express. urtey and Show birds 
reasonable 
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W. B. DOAK, buinmarite. TENN 
Collie pups, reg. P.-C, pigs and 8. D. rams. Write 
ENTY-five years in the poultry business 
have a hag and eggs to almost every 
Send illustrated of the best 











Kastern —_ MRS, KATE GRIFFITH, 
Bowling Green, Mo. 
SPECIAL BARGAI NS! 
Hers its as Me Y¥ and ria ae “74 
ite Legho 4 oung and te Ply. Rock. 
Black Minorca. Write to day for Circular to 
E. W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. 
INCUBATORS 
are made in many sizes to meet 
every want. Rel ane 8 si caeie. 
self- ing. Cire 





ERTEL co., Quiney, mh 


FOR SALE! 








8. L.Wyandottes, White Le ey Buff Cochins. 
3% . Brow 2 ae ere hite 1. Game cocker 
eis, White Gu: B, Turkeys. Will close ovt 








COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 Scctacarti tirenet’s | f 


ineas, M 
at ne a P. Rocks and C. I. Games 
M. STONE. Box 9, Hinton, So 
MOTHERS Ws if ea fail to find a cure for Bed 
Sao Re. try PENINE. ee Loci Free. 





750-LAND AND WATER 


) Drees bhegamn tan White 
ma. ver and White Wrandotten fo 
4e stamp for 30-page Illustrated Cata wage 


FOWLS FOR SALE-750 


200 Pekin, Rouen and White and  Saoree Muscovy Ducks; 50 Toulouse and Emden Geese; 75 M. B. = 
Rock; 200 Barred 


P Rock and 100 Buf Cochin: Bot P. 


Rock, 
Over 300 premiums won at 7 leading shows tm 1900. Sena 
Go. ~- filneis. 


A. HEYL, Washington, 





LOOK 


pullets, scoring 9634 to 97 ane 


HERE! 


Fine B. P. Rock pape watghls ing 8 to 8% pounds. M. B. Toms and 
WILLIAM BRITE, Monett, Mo. 











eess both financially and as to number 





and quality of stock on exhibition. There 


SHOMAKeR’s POULTRY 
mag or LOR eae st 

. ete. How to raise chickens 
ee oe ee Ponltry ‘All 
about Imeubators, Brooders and bred 
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Coughs and Colds 


SOOVILL, who many years 
. A wn to the public throne the United 
pete as AD ierontorof remedies ot 
3 recommends 
iproat and lung 
‘NG BALSAM as surpass! hing that 
sos ever veen Offered to to the publ bite. He has used 
ain bis own family web crass suceees, in the case 
A sister, WhO WES 8 to be in the last 
sages of consul lady isnow well and 


. mption. 
been permanently tured by ALLEN'S LUN 
bas Dec. At Druggiste, 25¢, 0c, and $1.00 = 


" ALLEN’S 
Lung Balsam 








BERTSO 
PAGE wov EN Wikk PENCE 0. 0. ADRIAN, MICH, 





OG { HOLERa REMEDY—For One Dollar Tt will 
Hors: you receipt for making @ remedy that has 
roughly tested with gooa — bg a 


— rea and cure for above disease, ai ve 

for Butter Color. Egg Food, roultry ts ete., 
rate Ww ddress. 

Sea dW. MARSH ALL Lexington, Missouri. 





HS TAMER 


Makes nose like cut. 
Once done oivage S done. 
Has reversible haped 
steel knife held by thumb- 
serew, and self-adjusting 
size of hog. "Price, poores bea 
Lewistown. 


— 
poor 








0 es to suit 
0 ty. |. SHORT, P.O Box 8% 








No Snioke House. Smoke meat with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from picbane, wood. Gives dolicions aGavee, 


Cheaper, 
ular. ie Nirenese 


or & Bre., Mil Milton, Pa. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


——ooeeaeaeaeeeeeee>>>=== 
RARE CHANCE TO eur PRISE win 
A NING Poland. Ch t. Captured rets: 
¢ second premiums at Edwardsville. [il., anaes 

the same Prey at the Highland Madison Coun- 
ty Fair. Sane ® seneenn we ae coving bles to 


- eryth to record. 
oer en BPI ES BREBDING CO. Bt. Jacob, 11. 





She Pig Pen. 


ARTICHOKES AND APPETITE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD-;,In J. D. Oates’ 
afticle of Nov @th issue of RURAL 
WORLD, he asks: “Does a hog’s appetite 
have to be cultivated for certain kinds of 
food?” My answer is yes, with some hogs 
in regard to artichokes. The past six 
years in raising artichokes have given me 
ample proof of this fact, although I have 
had but few hogs that would refuse them 
when vegetation is dormant, or when re- 
Stricted from pasturage in the growing 
season. It is the hog which is used to 
regular, full, rich meats that makes re- 
fusal of the artichoke at first offering, 
but will in a short time, when given free 
range of a patch, seon acquire a taste 
and a relish for them, and the well-fed 
and fattest of swine will make daily visits 
to that patch, root up and eat the de- 
sired amount of tubers. Not because of 
the solid fattening properties as a food for 
hogs should we advocate their use, but 
for the health and constitutional vigor 
they promote in swine, and which make 
them indispensable for the hog raiser, 
Swine are similar to some humans, in 
that they afe gluttonous and will gorge 
themselves at opportune times, and the 
result is the digestive organs are “out of 
kilter,’’ anid when in that state the veriest 
dainties are no inducement to the uppe- 
tite, 

The artichoke as a hog food will not de- 
range the stomach, but on the contrary, 
acts in the opposite direction by aiding 
digestion instead of constipating. 

Plaat artichokes for your hogs, brother 
farmers; don’t be discouraged with their 
use because one heg has bit and spit them 
out, or fear that they will take your farm. 
I have no fear, but much favor for arti- 
chokes in swine raising. They are a great 
sateguaré from disease in hogs, and very 














POLAND -CHINAS. — 
rowthy . heavy bo ned 
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).P, VISSERING, Bowls, Melville fil. near St. Louls. 
PREVENT CHOLERA, at a cost of 
VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
Young stock for sale at al — 


Ol MOORE’S HOG REMEDY 
Five Cents Per Hog Per Year. 
FULTON, MO. 
POLAND-CHINAS 


and cure Mange and Canker, kil! Lice 
and Fever Germs, remove Worms and 
AND 
E A postal ets particulars and book 
on “CARE OF HOGS.” Address 
Breeders of the best strains of Ray = “oniee 
Registered Jersey cattle and 
ao very bay ge erates of Be Tes breeding 
Begiste: for prices 





J. i. WAGENECK, Enfield, Illinois. 


POLAND-GHINAS, st 


OBGAN, Oarmi, White Oo..111. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


B16 2 MEADS 


prices. 


Duroc Jersey and berkshire Hogs ! owe 


on ¢ uu may pon 
8. C. WAGE ik. Pana, Lil. 


Boone 
Suitivs. 











Duroc Jersey and Chester 
White he ey individu- 
‘or let-live 

hs HAYNES. Ames, Ill. 








at my expense. 


S. G. RICHARDS 
8 Best 5irains 0 ROC 
Write for Prices. 
UKOC-JERSKYS—70 head of of pigs and sows, bred 
ready to ~~. Satisfaction guaran 
N. B. SAWYER, CHERRY VALE, Kas. 

OF DUROC-JERSEY HOGS. 

Choice boars ready for ooreee and gilts bg for 


early — farrow. Also pigs ready to w 
. Y¥. THORNTON, BLACKW ATER, Mo. 

















BERKSHIRES. 


BRKSHIRES ! $8 buys 

English a ig of either sex; 

breeding. BI ‘e -B: chi ens; Holstein Cat- 
@. cINTOSH. MONETT, Mo. 


QHESTER WEL. 
land turkeys, 


single combed white Leg- 
horn and White Plymouth 
Mga All good stock of 
be best strains. Write for 
prices to 8. F. BROWN, aemnOns. ILLINOIs 


FO ANGORA GOATS write to G. W. POR- 
VIS, Proctor, Comanche Co , Texas. 
Shropshires, -#s. 
op y EWES 
From the prize winning flock that 
has won more prizes at leading State 
fairs than all other flocks in Ameri- 


ca. Call on or address 
GEO.ALLEN, Re Il. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 
all yearlings, for sale; also my cn 4 
ram for sa ‘or trade for one as good. 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Il. 


MERINO SHEEP! Beth ame eeine. 


Won more Ly all ag at World's Fair anc 
N Shee . extra rams. 

atone ea Pr UCK. ren nberry, Soatey Co,, Mo. 
BEsT REGISTERED JeRSEY CATTL 


FARMS. 


FARMS SOLD | 
ano EXCHANGED 


in any County 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


mapy bargains at al! times and in desir- 
einen 2. for enersl farming, srain, fruit, 
stock or phe purposes and can please both buyer 
and seller, Should you wish to buy or exchange 
your town, city or farm property we can most likely 
suit te. 
rv Farm Department pays specia' and sole at- 
canton to this branch of our business 
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tle. 
































Gov. Colman is well acquainted a with this firm 
and can vouch for its responsibility. 
Address with full particalars. 


RUTLEDGE & KILPATRICK Realty Co., 
717 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 


U6 ACRES cree, at 











FOR SALE! 


Southern Home of 70 Acres, 


Climate unexce! lace ied- 
low, terms to suit eg 
dre: A. MCCOLLOM, Bo 


‘or 
x 235, Pine Bluff, Lark 


FOR SALE-80-Acre FARM. 








ficial to horses and cattle. I raise 
them yearly, and now nave a good supply 
for my hogs, and my annual winter and 
spring trade. J. E. HAYNES, 
Ames, Ill. 
FILTHY FEEDING YARDS, 

We would like to ask our readers how 
many of them feed their hogs in a clean 
place. One experience is that the average 
feeding place where hogs are daily thrown 
their corn is about as filthy a spot as one 
could well imagine, says the ‘‘Farmer's 
Review.’’ What does it look like! Well, it 
is a slough of deep mud and manure tram- 
pled into a compost bristling with dirty 
cobs and pieces of corn stalks. When 4 
hog dives into it after an ear of corn the 
said ear disappears and the hog roots aft- 
er it and consumes about as much mud as 
corn in making a meal. There are the cobs 
of a lifetime in some of the wallows we 
have seen and smelled, and we have a 
strong suspicion that some of the hogs 
which annually disappear might be found 
in the lower depths of this mire were the 
spade used industriously. But it does 
not require a spade or any elaborate in- 
vestigation to find one thing that lurks 
in the recesses of this slough of despond. 
Disease germs are there by millions and 
come from it in every breath of air that 
plays over its surface. The hogs wallow 
here in germs of all sorts of disease and 
so get into a state of body fit for the pro- 
liferation of those germs and wher taken 
sick speedily succumb. Besides this there 
is great waste of good food in throwing it 
into such a place and we can well under- 
stand that hogs do not pay all that they 
ought to return for the amount of corn ex- 





To produce the best results 
in fruit, vegetable or grain, the 
fertilizer used must contain 
enough Potash. For partic- 
ulars see our pamphlets, We 
send them free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 


93 Nassau St., New York. 








to farrow about September; or if you do 
not wish to breed for fall litters, your 
sows may be fattened ready for market 
at that time, when pork is usually a better 
price than later. This takes them out of 
the way and gives a better opportunity to 
care for the young pigs. The young pigs 
should be fed liberally with bone-and- 
muscie-making foods. Oats, either ground 
or whole, are an excellent feed for growth. 
Do not feed corn or other fattening feed 
till they have made considerable growth, 
when it is an easy matter to put on fat. If 
they are pushed too fast in the first place 
they will only make a lot of fat little 
chunks. There are several reasons for 
getting the p’gs to market as soon as 
practicable. It saves feed, as every ex- 
perienced feeder knows that the first 200 
pounds is much cheaper than the next 200 
pounds, and the 100 pounds from 300 to 400 
is usually quite expensive. Another and 
quite important reason is that while they 
are on the farm there is possibility of loss 
from disease. One of my neighbors is a 
strong advocate of heavy hogs; he keeps 
his hogs till the age of eighteen or twenty 
months, feeding them little except pasture 
during the summer months, then fatten- 
ing during the fall and early winter. This 
year cholera struck his herd and he lost 
about 40 per cent of them. I look upon 
this as a strong argument in favor of 
early maturing and sale. 








SALT AND ASHES FOR HOGS. 





Mr. 8. H. Cagle of Oklahoma publishes 
an article in the “Swine Advocate” in 
which he insists that salt and ashes are 
poisonous drugs and should not be fed to 
hogs, says W. B. Robinson in the “Prairie 
Farmer.” He quotes the United States 
Dispensatory in support of this. Mr. Cagle 
does not quote the full text of what the 
United States Dispensatory says of salt 
and ashes, and quotes in such a way as to 
do injustice to the authority and to his 
readers’ intelligence. Salt Js not only rel- 
ishéd and craved by hogs and all other 
animals, but salt is absolutely necessary 
to the health of all animals. Salt is the 
chloride of sodium. One of the principal 
ingredients of the gastric juice is hydro- 
chloric acid, and the only available means 
of supplying chlorine is through its salts 
or chlorides. Animals that cannot get 
salt will find its elements in the soil and 





pended upon their feeding and in supply- 
ing footing for them in the morass re- 
ferred to. It requires no argument surely 
to prove that hogs do better when fed on 
clean food in a clean place and everyone 
who owns such a feeding place as we have 
been speaking of knows that perfectly 
well, but has got into the habit of using 
the place because ‘“‘Father used it during 
his life."” We can see that father did this, 
but it is about time the son abandoned 
the old man’s methods and got into line 
with modern ways of management. It 
might be said that father also had to burn 
corn and found it made a good hot fuel, 
but that would not nowadays be a good 
argument in favor of the wasteful prac- , 
tice. It might be said that the feeding 
place is difficult to keep clean and we 
know that that is the case because it is, 
the old place we have spoken of, but what 
is to prevent making a new plank floor or 
a floor of cement which can be easily kept 
clean and will conserve corn by the bushel 
and prevent the occurrence of many of 
the complaints of swine which are due to 
filth! There is no excuse for the filthy 
feeding place and we next come to another 
matter which comes right in line with 
what has been said in the foregoing, and 
that is that cattle have the same sort of 
abominable places to wade in and become 
infected with troublesome “foul in the 
feet.’ 


come wading into the barn through a 
pond of mud and manure-tea coming up 
to the udder and wetting and bedaubing 
the teats so soon to be stripped of their 
fluids. Say! there is little poetry about 
the cows coming home in the gloaming 
when they wade through this horrid bog 
hole! Customers would not be so charmed 
with cow's milk if they could see this 
thing happen twice a day and there is no 
excuse for it happening when there are 
drain tiles to be bought cheaply and brick 
and cement delivered without great cost 
at every railroad center: 

Clean up is the moral ofthis little article, 
and if you will do it the year’s clean up 
of profits will be greater than it was be- 
fore. 





THE BEST HOG FOR FARMERS. 


My opinion is that the most profitable 
hog for the general farmer to raise is a 
hog that can be made to weigh 250 or 300 
pounds as early as possible, say at nine or 
ten months of age. As to breeds, my 
choice is the Poland-China, says 8. H. C. 
in the “Prairie Farmer.” The most favor- 
dbie time for the young pigs to arrive 
must be determined by circumstances and 
the conveniences at hand for caring for 
them. My experience is, the earlier the 
better, as I find it difficult to get the same 
growth on a May pig at nine months as on 
‘one farrowed in March. I am not pre- 
pared to say just why this is so, but one 
reason undoubtedly is that they eré just 
in time to feed on the young and tender 
clover and grasses. Where one has not a 
good warm place for the young pigs and 
wishes to raise a large number it is prob- 
ably best and much more convenient to 
have them off at a lighter weight or else 
keep them through the winter, which 
takes more care and feed. Another ad- 
vantage to be gained by early farrow is 
that if you are an advocate of fall pigs 
you can wean your pigs at six weeks or 





® bottom. 

60 acres in cultivation fe smile trom (yom school 
8-room * sell 
cheap. . HY. KOETTING, cage Co., MO. 

E LIST of Farm Bargains. 8. 
orton & Land Agts. » He 
GET 3, Oo. en ‘Timber Land ce 


331 Lincoln Trust Building, 3. 


two months old and breed your sows again 


It is an awful sight to see dairy cows — 


rocks. So that, instead of salt being a 
| poisonous medicine, or even a luxury, it is 
absolutely a necessary part of the gastric 
juice of all animals. Ashes contain the 
elements needed for the building of bone. 
Every animal must have ash. Every grain 
of corn and blade of grass contains ash. 
We cook our meat that we may obtain 
the charred carbon or ash. Animals that 
are not supplied with sufficient ash will 
root up the ground in search of minute 
particles of its elements. So instead of 
ashes being a medicine, they are an abso- 
'yute necessity to the building of the bones 
of all animals. A hog shut,up in a tight 
board pen and fed only food that contains 
no ash nor the elements of 
which they are composed, would die in a 
penne short time. Feed salt and ashes, all 
ithe time and as much as your hogs will 
, if you would have thrifty hogs. 





no salt ahd 


WILL NOT sU CCEED AS A A BREEDER. 


“Well, it is pretty evident that our 
friend here will never become a successful 
breeder, unless he changes his methods.”’ 
This remark was made by an old veteran 
breeder to his friend in the buggy with 
him, as they drove up to a farm where 4 
would-be breeder had recently announced 
his intention of going into the breeding 
business, says “American Swineherd.”’ 
Yhe occasion of the remark was the be- 
holding of the proprietor driving out of 
the orchard a number of his sows in the 
' old style way, by setting a vicious bulldog 
on them. Uf course, they came out on the 
|jump; there were exceptions, bred 
sows, pigs and all, treated in the same 
way. The veteran breeder continued: 
“This is a waste of corn, a waste of nerve 
force, a disfigurement of the ears, and a 
destruction of the good feelings that a 
breeder should have for his hogs and they 
for him. Instead of being gentle and 
quiet, they are scared, and have no confi- 
dence in him. They act as if they expect- 
ed a repetition of the dog episode at any 
moment.” This is just the reverse of the 
manner in which a breeder should treat 
his animals; kindness goes a great ways 
toward the success of the breeder in his 
business.. The man that would set a dog 
on his hogs doesn’t think as much of his 
animals as he should to become a success- 
ful breeder. He isn’t the kind of a man 
that is looking out for their comfort, seek- 
ing the best food that he can get for them, 
and providing the shade in summer and 
shelter in winter; protecting them at all 
times from the inclement weather. Onc of 
the first conditions of a successful breeder 
must’ be a liking for the animal, and this 
will be known by his treatm<at of them. 
No one can like an animal and abuse it. 
It would certainly be a good schooling for 
this would-be breeder to go around and 
visit a number of the best and most suc- 
cessful herds, and be shown just how their 
hogs are treated, and the kindly relation 
between the owner and his hogs. One nev- 
er yet saw a good feeder that abused his 
hogs, either on the farm or as a feeder. A 
good breeder never enjoys himself better 
than in watching his contented, well-fed 
lot of hogs eating leisurely and coming up 
to him occasionally to scratch their backs. 
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GIVE YOUR HOGS GOOD SHELTER. 





We are here again to remark that good 
shelter saves lots of feed. And this is the 
Season to which the remark applies forci- 
bly. Your hogs must have a shelter to 
protect them or you must furnish feed as 
fuel to keep up steam. The shelter is the 
cheapest. It costs less than to feed. We 
don't expect anybody to dispute this brief 
bit of reasoning, but we do expect about 
half the hog raisers of the country to fail 
to profit by it. Why? Oh, because its 
easier to let things go. About an even half 
of us were born into the world with Span- 
ish constituticns. The Spaniard is born 
tired, and the first precept he is taught is, 


to-morrow.”’ 
a shelter, 


To-day the hogs don’t need 
and to-morrow the loose planks 
about the place will be frozen in the mud 
under a foot of snow, and the strawstack 
will be wet and frozen beyond penetration. 


Then you can't fix the shelter, don’t you 
see. You know, we know, every body 
knows, that to attain success in life one 


should take advantage of all the opportu- 
nities in reach. You raise hogs for profit. 
Then why not squeeze out of the business 
all the profit there is in it? 
solely because it is so easy to take a rest 
between times and allow the illusion of 
hope to suggest that there will be another 
chance for you. If what is herein said 
should result in one or more hogs securing 
shelter where they otherwise 
and making a good protit 


Simply and 


would not, 
for its owner 


which it otherwise would have not, our 
labor has not been in vain.—Western 
Swineherd. 

SWINE N NOTES 


Pigsties, above all other animal shelters 
on the farm, need frequent and liberal 
disinfecting with lime and other sub- 
stances. 

‘The ultimate object with a brood sow is 
the dollar. Judicious selection having 
been made sympathetic treatment leads to 
that dollar. 

Be quiet and orderly when in the pres- 
ence of the farrowing sow. Go prepared 
to stay until she is through farrowing at 
least, or longer, if necessary. 

If a pig does not struggle or gasp as 
soon as farrowed the nurse should use the 
same means a physician would use to es- 
tablish the breathing function of a child. 

A gallon of petroleum and a gallon of 
machine oil will make a mixture that will 
kill the lice on hogs. Mix it thoroughly 
and apply in a thin spray in the infested 
animals. 

Don’t force the brood sow in any case, 
but. study to supply her wants, which are 
few. Let her have the satisfaction of 
making her own bed, but don't gratify her 
with too much material. 

There need be no haste about placing 
the new born pig at the breast of the 
mother, Instinct leads it there in a few 
moments anyway, and in getting there by 
its own exertions it frees itself from the 
film and dries itself in the bedding. 

Since pigs may be born in a blanket, or 
for other reasons need resuscitating, a 
trained nurse should be present at the 
time of farrowing. If the sow is young, 
or for any reason does not farrow her pigs 
readily, don’t go off and leave her, but be 
on hand to assist in the birth of the first 
pig if necessary. 


G. W. McINTOSH, Monett, Mo., in re- 
mitting payment for advertisement says: 
“My ad. in the RURAL WORLD has 
brought very satisfactory results, I have 
received lots of inquiries from it and have 
made many sales; and the beauty of it is 
that the stock sent out has given entire 


satisfaction. I could furnish someone a 
good sow or two due to farrow in the 
spring; also a few summer pigs at rea- 
sonable prices."’ 

THE CONDITION POWDiEksS.—Take 
2 barrels of the coal, broken with the 


shovel as the barrels are filled, put into a 
large box, or on the floor; and 1 to 1% 
bushels wood ashes and 8 pounds salt, and 
mix thoroughly. Then dissolve 14 pounds 
copperas in a largé pail of hot water; 
sprinkle this on with sprinkling pot, but 
be sure to mix as sptinkled, so as to even- 
ly distribute it, the “Farm, Stock 
and Home.” 

Then make a 
a cover to it, and s 
hogs can have fred Stake it 
down so the hogs) cannot rub it over. 
When wood charcoal can be had it will 
answer the same purpose as the cob coal, 
but the latter is recommended for home 
production. 

This is too important a matter to be for- 
gotten or neglected. A large dry goods 
box can be easily made into a feeding box. 


The Shepherd. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


says 


self-feeding box with 
it where the 





access to. 











Norman J, Colman, President, 1214 (‘nem- 
ical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

L. E. Shattuck. Secretary, 
Mo. 
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THE PREJUDICE IN MISSOURI 
AGAINST MERINOS. 

Paper Read at Convention Missouri State 
Breeders’ Association, Fayette, Mo., 
Dee. 11 to 14, Inclusive, by Geo, W. Ham- 
ilton of Fulton, Mo. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: 
snot deal with statistics. 
knows that we do not produce nearly the 
wool we use, and that at the present rate 
of increase of wool and increase of de- 
mand by our prodigiously increasing pop- 
ulation it will certainly be many years 
before wool-growing can equal require- 
ments, much less over-do production. Dit- 
to, as to mutton. The growth of the ap- 
petite for mutton has been a remarkable 
thing. Only a dozen years ago 4 daily 
run at Chicago of 8,000 to 10,000 head would 
have amply sufficed; now douvle that 
number is required. Up ull Nov. 1 last, 
Chicago alone had received in this year 
over 3,000,000 sheep, and the four principal 
meat markets received in the month of 
October alone 742,117 sheep. Chicago re- 
ceived in October in gross pounds of sheep 
28,000,000 pounds. And besides the tre- 
mendous growth of the American require- 
ments, Great Britain's production of mut- 
ton is decreasing, her demand also in- 
creasing, and we shall therefore have a 
constantly increasing amount to produce 
for export. So the sheep business in the 
United States is a fixture; permanent and 
safe upon a solid basis—a sure thing both 
for mutton and for wool—and fortunately, 
Free Trade, the only danger, has been 
tried and will never trouble this genera- 
| tion again. Cattle may prove unremuner- 
lative; ho*ses and mules may be doubtful, 
hogs may be rav aged by cholera or drop 
to an unprofitable price, but sheep are a 
double certainty, because of the intrinsic 


I shall 





“Never do to-day what you can put off till- 


| men were to go into the sheep business in 


All the world the brush that keeps worthless, 


find. 





and independent value of mutton; while 
the animal itself wil! grow by day and 
by night, instead of worthless hair or 
bristles, a fleece of wool that will certain- 
ly pay all expenses. 

I shall not enlarge upon the business it- 
self, as being quiet, peaceful and pleas- 
ant. It has been dignified by the Book of 
Books as the chosen “profession of the 
patriarchs whom God loved—Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Job—Moses and David were 
called from the flock to become the heads 
and the leaders of God's people. The 
blessed Savior himself has glorified it in 


the foundation of the world.” 
There is something in one's business of 


which one partakes. The cattleman can 
almost be recognized by traits which in 
some way beyond description, but quite 
recognizable, nevertheless, indicate his ac- 


quaintance with the sturdy herd of cattle 


The horseman has spirit and gusto, and 
vim, and action, that indicate his craft. 
The hog man—but the subject is becoming 
painful, and I refrain from following the 
parallel farther 

May I be indulged in a little that is per- 
sonal? On the shady side of fifty,—after 


dissipated dreams and sobered life 
exclusion of all save daily duties, may I 
not be moment of personal 
reminiscence. It is necessary that I should 
speak thus to give to what 
I desire boy, it 
was the Civil War, 
there and activity 
the greatest 
United States, Wash- 
ington County, Pa. Wool had soared to 
$1 and even to $1.2 pound, and meat and 
stock values ruled in proportion. Every 
farm was a sheep firm; there were 450,000 
sheep in that single county by the census 
of 1880. We ‘ived adjoining the 
Washington, my father was one of the 
largest dealers, and as his eldest son, I 
was inducted early into sheep handling, 
sheep driving, and sheep shipping. From 
that time till now I have been engaged in 
the business. I have driven sheep, a boy, 
through the streets of New York before 
the yards of Communipaw, New Jersey, 
were dreamed of. I have also driven them 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg ana 
Alleghany City, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Wheeling, Va., and Austin, Tex. I was in 
New York with sheep at the time of the 
New York riot and had sheep burned in 
the Bull Head at that ttme. I sat, a boy, 
with sheep on a car-top in a sea of side- 
tracked cars at Harrisburg, Pa., when 
the Gettysburg battle was raging not far 
away, and saw the hospital trains of the 
Government go by with the wounded for 
the New York hospitals. I lay in the rain 
the last half of one stormy night, badly 
hurt and unconscious beside the track at 
Phillipsbu-gh, New Jersey, still shipping 
sheep, and I have sheep-ranched in the 
solitude of Texas amid the fire-files of the 
southern summer nights on the 
loupe, Neueces and Devil rivers, 
winter have heard owls hoot, perched 
upon our tent pole, or have dressed hasti- 
ly when the wolves were stampeding the 
sheep and making them break down the 
corrals. I have trudged on foot behind 
sheep across the Alleghany Mountains 
down into the valley of Virginia, put 
sheep out on the shares in Ohio, Indi- | 


to the 


allowed a 


deserved force 
When I was a 
the great 
interest 
in sheep in my native county 
sheep county in the 


to say 
time of 


was intense 





tuwn of 


Guade- 
and in 


eral years as a commission salesman in 
East Liberty Stock Yards, Pa. So | have 
handled a good many sheep; been with 
them for a good many years, and always 
the sheep have been Merinos. It may be 
that I am prejudiced in their favor, but 


knowledge of their good qualities. 

My subject is ‘“The Prejudice in Missourl 
Against Merinos."’ I have said ‘The Prej- 
udice in Missouri,” advisedly; for wher- 
ever sheep-raising is followed extensively, 
wherever experience and practice have 
raised it to the dignity of leading all other 
businesses, wherever men engage in sheep- 
raising with all their capital, and with 
all their sense and might, wherever, if you | 
please, it is the paramount business and 
men are ‘successful and prosperous 
cause of it, the kind of sheep used, or at 
least the dominant kind, is invariably the 
Merino. 

This is a 
ment; but it is true; 
a man pause and do some thinking to find 
out the reason. It is one of those univer- 
sal, significant facts that ought to make 
a man overhaul his prejudice, if prejudice 
he has, against the Merino. For Aus- 
tralia, Cape of Good Hope, Argentine Re- 
public, Texas, California, Montana and 
Colorado sheepmen are not in the business 
for their health, nor for sentiment, 
for profit—profif in mutton and wool. 

I have no fault to find with the Shrop- 
shires, Southdowns, Cotswolds, Lincoln- 
shires, Dorsets, Oxfords, Hampshire- 
downs, etc., etc.; none at all. They're well 
enough as a diversion; well enough for the 
man who wants a dozen or s0, or who con- 
siders sheep an insignificant little adjunct 
to the main business of his farm. They're 
all right, too, for early lambs; but raising 
early mutton lambs is nearing its limit 
and is becoming a bit precarious and 
doubtful. I am speaking altogether with 
a mental what Missouri could 


be- 


startling, staggering state- 
and it should make 


vision of 





do, and could be, and could become, if 
earnest, as has been done in great sec- 
tions of Eastern Ohio, Western Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Michigan and other 
states. What a change there would be in 
thousands 
and thousands of acres that surely were 
created for mutton and wool. What a 
change in the resources of farmers who 
are crowding and competing, restricted 
to eattle and hogs, and laborious farm- 
ing! What a change In bank accounts, 
and in leisure and rest, so scanty now! 

I think that the reason why the Merino 
is the chosen money-maker ts not hard to 
The Merino is hardy (built so), 


his parable of the sheep, and the sheep- | 
fold,—in calling Himself ‘“‘The Good Shep- 
herd,” and the Lamb “‘that was slain from 


a life of such cares and sorrows as have, 


ana and Kentucky, and sold sheep for sev- | 


surely I have more than a mere superficial | 


but | 





Social that they 
compactly, 


herd 
and are pre 


and company quite 
“eminently adapted 


|} to easy and sucx essful management. Each 


of these 


one 

- items, if examined, will be 
}found t aT 

i" to be immense, and embodying in 
tself an essential element of success 

}) True, they are not « 


large; but what 


me s 1ere t 7 
j merit is ther n his matter? It 
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| takes @8 much grass or feed to p 

| big 200-pound Shri pshire pam 
to keep 200 pounds in two Merino ewes. 

pAs much; no more, no le88; as experi- 
m... has demonstrated Now note this— 
you have the one 200-pound ewe and you 
obtain one lamb and one fleece l have 
the two 100-pound ewes, and I obtain two 
lambs and two fleeces, and « ach Merino 
fleece and lamb under rmal circum- 

| Stances is quite equal in value to + 

| Single one obtained by vou 

; And therein Mes the diffe: and the 
secret 

Prejudice against, means a bias against 
Prejudice means unreason; and insanity 

, Itself means unreason It is as hard to 

| overcome In Washington County, Pa.. 


the prejudice against all other sheep than 
the Merino is quite as strong as the preju 
dice against Merinos in Missouri of 
course, it is for prejudice is al- 
as I have said, ai) the 
value and none are to 
well remember the 
of Hampshiredowns from C 
period after the 
deciension 


| 
| wrong; 
|; Ways wrong; and, 
their 


be despised, I 


breeds have 
| intro- 


duction anada 
at one war, and after the 
It was undertaken 


in the interest of raising of early mutton 


in prices 





lambs. My father engaged in it, went to 
St. Katherines, Canada,. and brought in 
several importations, They didn't last 
long. The Merino holds the throne there 
as they have done for seventy years 

The prejudice in Missouri against Mer- 
inos, I think, has its origin in sheer in- 
discrimination, combined with the ad- 
| miration for big, showy animals, that is 
as second nature with growers of fine 
horses and cattle. Then, too, there is the 


influence of usage and habit; the willing 
recognition of big, showy, native descend- 
ants of the Downs, or of the Downs them- 
selves, as being sheep, and the rey ulsion 
of such a mind contrasting and compar- 
ing the smaller, dirty-looking and repul- 
sive-to-them Merino. 

An old negro woman, a neighbor of ours, 
refused to accept what we considered a 
nice present of mutton, and gave her rea- 
son, as she gazed at the flock going by her. 
Disgust on her face was evidently 
struggling with her desire not to wound 
our feelings. 

“Dey's nice, dey is, Mr. Hamilton; 
dey is! But dey is'n sheeps! 
"tended fo’ to eat; yo’ 
way dey walks! 
dey's fit to eat!" 

Now, I wish to state here that I am not 

attacking the prejudice which exists 
agains the little, measley, ill-shaped and 
ill-conditions, thick-skinned conglomera- 
tion of wrinkles and grease, scrub of 
scrubs, the product of in-breeding and 
neglect—the Scrub Merino. That preju- 
dice is well founded. There is only one 
kind of sheep more utterly worthless, and 
that is the scrubs of the other breeds. 
These last are not seen in such numbers 
nor so often, for the reason that they die 
quicker. The constitution of the Merino 
is the last thing he parts with, and he 
lives on, anyway. 
The Merino I speak for is—any of the 
|improved varieties: American Merino, 
Black Top, Delaine, Spanish, Rambouil- 
| let, which are the accomplishment of such 
long-continued, careful and conscientious 
breeding, as in regard to constitution, 
fleece and size have produced a practically 
perfect animal. 

I have no sheep to sell, and expect no 
personal benefit from this honest and 
long-repressed expression of observation 
and reflection touching the prejudice in 
| Missouri against Merinos. What I have 
said I believe, and I have said it for 
| the consideration of sane and thoughtful 
men. 
| A friend of mine, Mr. C. O. Atkinson, 
who for several years was steward of the 
Insane Asylum at Fulton, told me of a 
patient they had who was a “trusty,” and 
| who was sane and even more than ordi- 
| narily intelligent on everything but one 
| Single point—the fellow believed that he 
| was dead. Mr, Atkinson told me that on 
| rainy day the doctors of the institu- 
tion were chatting in the office about his 
case, when they resolved to try an experi- 
ment, believing that if they could con- 
vince him of his error they could do him 
untald good. So they sent for him, 
“John,” one of them addressed him. 
“Will a dead body bleed?’ 

“Certainly not,"’ he replied; 
no longer exists in a dead 
therefore it cannot bleed.” 

“Would you bleed if we should try to 
bleed you?” 

“IT would not, 
am dead.” 

“Well, we think we can prove to you 


deed 
Dey was'n 
kin tell dat f'om de 
Dey don’ walk like 





| 





one 


“circulation 
body, and 


" he made answer, “for I 
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POP erectesoccoiordintnetontrstreteetoeteep 
and completely convince 
are not dead. We wish to b 

He readily assented to their wi 

ven seemed to enter into the j ” 
their undertaking, and then watct he 
doctors apply the lancet 

Ot course, he bled freely ] y 
turned triumphantly upon him for signs 
of release from his mental infirmity He 
did, indeed, look puzzled for a moment, 
but then he remarked: 

“Well, don’t that beat all! That proves 


that a dead body wil! bleed 

Prejudice is such an infirmity—whether 
in politics, religion, in daily life, or re- 
garding Merino sheep, and it is time that 
rational men should understand it. 





SHEEP NOTES 

The man who says the days of the good 
old American Merino are 
ing without his host.” 
demand for good Merinos all the 
country and world, for high class 
stuff the range demand is growing really 


past, is “reckon- 
There is a growing 
over 
and 


formidable. Too much cross-breeding and 
light fleeces are largely responsible for 
this demand. 

A sheep's fleece protects only when it ts 
dry. A sodden fleece is exceedingly inju- 
rious, as it chills the sheep in the most 
sensitive part of the body, the spine; 
through the center of which the chief 


nerve of the body runs, and from which 
all other nerves of the body radiate. Thus 
the digestive organs are controlled by this 
nerve, as well as all the nerves of motion. 
This explains the cause of many ailments 
of the digestive organs of the sheep. 

If the flock has not been dipped already, 
an opportunity should be taken without 
delay, It is thought that the hateful scab 
mite does not.work in the winter. What 
is to hinder it? It is hidden in the skin of 
the sheep, of which the temperature Is the 
same in the winter as in the summer, and 
is there reproducing itself under the pro- 
tection of the scabs every nine days, and 
it works just the same as the fleas and 
gray backs do on the shepherd with the 
filthy skin and unchanged clothing, in the 
winter as in the summer. If dipping is to 
be done, there is no time to be lost. 

Our good Oregon friend, Mr. John B. 
Stump, takes our other good friend, Joe 
Wing, to task for saying in a leading 
journal that there are no stomach worms 
in Oregon, or the northwest. Mr. Stump 
says there are plenty of them and that 
they have come to stay, and are the cause 
of destroying more sheep and lambs than 
all other diseases combined. No man of 
clear vision in the sheep world will take 
issue with Mr. Stump. Mr. Wing himself 
is very emphatic on this point, and will 
soon enough have to recognize the fact 
that the deadly stomach worm is nation- 
alized in this country, as he is in Europe, 
Australia, Africa, Argentina and every 
other sheep keeping country in the world. 
We have watched the progress of this re- 
lentless destroyer in this and other lands 
with deep interest and with even greater 
interest looked for a solution of this most 
serious sheep problem. It looks to us, at 
this writing, that Toxaline is the sure, 
long looked for and destroying enemy of 
the stomach worm, and as such may be 
hailed by sheepmen as the savior of the 
industry. Mr. Stump himself is a free 
user of this new and effective remedy, and 
of all the hundreds who have given it a 
fair trial, not a dozen so far have failed 
to commend and endorse it. As a sure 
remedy for the most vicious and deadly 
enemy of sheep and lambs, Toxaline is 
certainly one of the greatest discoveries 
in modern sheep chemical and veterinary 
science.—American Sheep Breeder. ‘ 

Mf you feed and water stock, write O. =. Harry 
Steél Works. St Louis. for Catalogu 
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We have for salea 
great State Ly! first p 
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Prices always reasonable for quality. 


PLEASANT HILL POLAND-CHINAS! 


uniform lot of February, March and Abst pigs of both sex, sired by the two 
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Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 


HEAD Ww spare at reasonable prices. 10 boars ready for service. A nice lot of yearling sows 
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FINE BERKSHIRES 
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you want, or we fo bee come and inspect the stoc 
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WHE hy —Cash Market—By sample, 
switche No. 2 red sold at Tic this and 
T2@72%« ‘E. side; No. 3 red at 70c to 7ic, and 
fancy 714@71%e; No. 4 at — to 67c; re- 
jected at @c; no grade at Sic; No. 2 hard 
at 6',c; No. 3 hard at 67c. 

CORN—Cash Market—Switched on trk 
at ,c this, and 36c E. side; No. 3 at 35% 
Q3t atter mainly choice or high mixed) 
E. s ; No. 2 yellow at 36%c and No. 3 do. 
at 36c E, side. 

OATS—Cash Market—By sample, 
switched, No. 2 at 234%.@23%c; No. 3 at 2c; 
Ne Northern at 24c; No. 2 white at 26% 

$27 No. 3 do. at 254%@26%c; No. 4 do. at 

Tt . 

RYE—Scant offerings and a firm mar- 
ket. Grade No. 2 salable E. side at 50c, 

ILLFEE Unchanged, but a dull 
market, as not much for sale or wanted. 
Bran E. trk. 65c for ordinary to 66c for 
hoice in large and 66@68c in small sks.; 
62c in bulk Bids were made of 67c for 
bran and 70c for ships in 100-lb. sks Ap- | 
parently no demand for mids At_ mill | 
bran jobs at 66@68c and ships at 73@75c | 

HAY—Prices on trk. range: Timothy, | 
$13.50@14 for choice; $12.50@13 for No. 1; | 
$11@12 for No. 2; $9.50@10.50 for No. 3. | 
Prairie $10.10@11 for No. 1; $10@10.50 for 
No ; $929.50 for No. 3. Clover, $9@11 

STRAW—Wheat on trk $4.25; rye, $6. 

GR ape SEEDS—Clover $1@9.25; timothy 
$4@4.50; red top 50c for chaff to $8 for fan- 


cy; millet 75e@$1. 


PRICES ON ‘CHANGE. 


25; Hungarian 60@70c. 


The following tables show the range of 
prices in futures and cash grain: 

















Closed Range Closed 
Saturday To-day. To-day. 
Wheat 
Dec 70% n @ 70% n 
Jan 1% n a 71% n 
May Ba 23-42-7345 T3G% 
Corn— 
Dec 7] 34% b 
Jan @ 3% b 
May 351g - 14-3555 35%,@! 
Oats— 
Dec ....23%4 b @ 234 n 
May 24% b ooo @ 24% b 
Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: 
Range Range Range 
Last Year. Sat-day. To-day. 
Wheat— 
No. 2 red ...72 @.... 72 @i2% 72%@.... 
No. 3 red ...69 @7i 70 @il% 70 @i% 
No. 4 winter.64 @67% 6 @é68 6544@67 
No, 2 hard ..67 @6s8 68 @ég 6844@.... 
No. 3 hard ..66 @68% 66 @67 67 @.... 
Corn— 
No, 2 .......32 @.... 36%@36 35% @36 
No. 3 -- d14@.. 35% @36 1% G36 
No. 2 white.32%@.... 37 @ 3642@37 
No. 3 white.31 @31% 26\%@ 36% @37 
Oats— 
No. 2 -244%@2% 231%@23% tie Sea 
No. 8 sects -- 2%@. 23 @.. 
No. 2 north.2 2 24 @ 24 @.. 
No. 2 white. 2516@2644 27 @.... 2 “ari 
No. 3 white.25 @25% 26 @26% 2%%@26% 
No. 4 white.24%4@25 22%%@26 2% @2% 
COTTON—Local market dull and un- 


Sales: 100 bales. 


changed. 
Ordinaiy 
Good ordinary 
Low middling 
Middling 
Good middling + 
Good middling .... ? 

Tinges and stains \c to %c off white. 





WOOL. 

“Missouri and Illinois— 
Med. combing .... 

Med. clothing ... 







Braid and low @ 
Burry and clear mixed 17 po 
Slightly burry . ..15 @15 
EE CE sccdecedccdesseecdéses seu 12%@13 
OCR pavcesne 066660006008).00606 16 @i7 
ee 13 @4 
Ta dnhdnh oe  40beihendoeteesee ees 7 @igs% 


Arkansus and Southern— 
Medium (fleeced) 
—" (loose) 











BEET. cccccecce 
Tubwashed— 
BIO. 1 ccccccccccce cosccccccccccccccves 2 
No. 2.. 
Burry .. Shivwnsece covevoecs eocvvcces 
Angora goat hair— 
Jlean and clear.......... eccdaecscnen 18 @20 
Burry ...... s+ © Geese ecco’ 0 @ll 
EGGS—Steady at 19 for guaranteed 
strictly fresh. In fair demand, while of- 
ferings were not excessive. Storage, held, 


inferior, etc., less. 

BUTTER—Demand continues extremely 
light; values weak and tending down; 
supplies accumulating. These remarks ap- 
ply to all descriptions. 

Creamery—Extra, 24@25c; firsts, 2@2l1c; 
seconds, 18c. Ladle- -packed—Extra, léc; 
firsts, lic. Dairy—Extra, 18@20c; firsts, 16 
@l8c; grease, 5c. Packing stdc k—Choice 
packed, 114%c; poor to fair, 8@10c; roll, 9@ 
lie. In a small way, %c per pound or 
more is charged over the foregoing quota- 
tions. 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins at 11\%c; sin- 
gles, 12c; Y. 12%c; N. Y., il%e. Lim- 
eewee, 11%@12¢; Swiss, 14@l5c; brick, 12@ 
216) 


“LIVE POULTRY — Chickens — Straight 
young 5c; old roosters 3c; broilers 7c. Tur- 
keys—Choice dressing stock 5@6c; thin 
and poor less. Ducks 7c. Geese (top-feath- 
ered) 5%c. Old pigeons and squabs per 
doz., 50c. 

DRESSED POULTRY—Quote scalded 
and undrawn, with heads and legs on: 
Turkeys at 7@7%c per lb. Chickens 6@ 
644c. Ducks 7%@8ec. Geese 6@6%éc. 

APPLES—Quote: Eastern, packed— 
Baldwin at from $1.40@1.70 for No. 2 to $2@ 
2.50 for No. 1, grening at from $1.75@2 for 
No. 2 to $2.50@2.60 for No. 1, fancy king at 
$3; mixed at $2.25@2.50 for choice varieties; 
bulk Baldwin quotable at $1.25@1.50 and 
greening $1.75@2 per bbl. measure on trk. 
Western packed—Ben Davis and_Geneting 
range from $1.85 to $2.50, winesap at $2.75@3, 
willow-twig at $3@3.25—top rates for fan- 
cy. Idaho bxd. apples at $1.25 per 50-lb. 
box for winesap and $1.40@1.50 for New- 
town pippin and Roman beauty. 

POTATOES—We quote Northern on 
trk.: Minnesota and Wisconsin—Burbank 
or rural at 45@46c for fair to 48@49c for 
agg to fancy, rose a triumph 9c@ 
$1. Michigan rural at 48@50c for sound, 
bright, smooth stock; wa eaten, ‘ots af- 
fected with dry rot and all inferior , ell for 


ess. 

ONIONS—Red globe at 80c on trk. and 
85c Gok Last sales red weatherfield at 70c 
in_s del. 

swEEt POTATOES—Home-grown Ber- 
muda 30@35c; yellow nansemond, queen 
and van Nansemond at 50c per bu. loose, 
and at $1.50 per bbl. for Bermuda and $2 
for Nansemond on orders. 

HONEY—Comb at l0c to 12%c; fancy 
white clover 15@l6c; inferior, dakr and 
broken less. Extracted and sirained in 


bbls. at 6@6%c and in cans at 7@7%éc. 








LIVE STOCK. 


HORSES—A moderate run, amounting 
to about 200 head, was placed before buy- 
ers to mark the commencement of the 
week. It was a supply consisting of all 
classes, but running largely to medium 
grades of chunks and general-purpose 
horses. Trade was active, and the same 
strong scale of values of last week on the 
desirable classes prevailed. Smooth 
Southern horses, anywhere from medium 
to choice quality, were quickly taken; 
farm chunks from plain to extra grade al- 
so have the continuance of the lively buy- 
ing lately characteristic, while drivers of 
all classes had their strong respective out- 
lets. One of the most potent features of 
the market was the demand for plain cav- 
alry horses for European service, 14.3 to 
15.1 hands, for which an order for several 
hundred head exists. The general market 
opened in satisfacto yrshape, the least 
profitable sellers being thin, tall chunks 
and those without a class. 

Horse quotations: 

Heavy draft, common to good, $90 to $130; 
choice to extra, $150 to $175. Farm chunks, 
1,150 to 1,350 lbs., fair to good, $65 to $85; 

to choice, ‘390 to $115. Coach horses 
and cobs, fair to good, $135 io $175; choice 
to extra, o Horses for the South, 
small, light drivers, fair to good, $35 to 
$55; choice to extra, $55 to $65. Southern 
drivers, Bg $85 to $115. Export chunks, 
1,200 to 1,400 lbs., — to good, $75 io $9; 
choice to extra, $100 to $120. Business dri- 
vers, fair to good, $85 to $110; choice to ex- 
tra, $125 to $160. Sadalere for Southern use, 
fair to good, $45 to $70; choice to extra, $80 
to $115; fancy gaited and New York sad- 
dlers, $150 to $300. Inferior horses, com- 
mon, small plugs, $15 to $30; heavy work 
plugs, $2 5to $45. 

MULES—Monday morning the market 
opened wjth a supply approximating 250 
head. It Was a good average collection; in 
fact, was better adapted to the demand 
than ordinarily, as most of the mules were 

-mall and medium-sized, the kind that is 
wanted. The day was given over princi- 


pally to buyers looking over the Li 





and making bids. Transactions were light. 
The deaféfs were awaiting the develop- 
ment of the demand, which usually opens 
later in the day. Late buying last week 
was virtually on a steady basis, and there 
were no holdovers. The salesmen quoted 
the opening feeling steady. 


Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 

7 years old): 

14 hands, extreme range ..... 345.00 to 65.00 
|14 hands, bulk of sales...... W.Wto 55.00 
| 14% hands, extreme ee. - D0to 70.00 

14% hands, bulk of sales.... 55.00 to 6.00 
|15 hands, extreme range.... 60.00 to 95.00 
| 15 hands, bulk of sales...... : 65.00 to 80.00 
| 15% hands, extreme range... 75.00to 106.00 

1542 hands, bulk of sales.... 0.0to 9.00 
1/16 to 16% hands, extreme 

GORD. wowb tn dave ctbosecccscé -00 to 145.00 

16 to 16% hands, bulk of 

| ED  waceeeshbes: seeaceccveees 106.00 to 115.00 


Bulk of sales represent mixed mules in 
|} first hands. Prices above bulk ngures 
represent first-class mules, extra finish 
and weight, strictly fat, practically sound 
and classified 


| ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 


Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 

RECEIPTS for the week ending Dec. 15 
were 15,736 cattle, 46,080 hogs and 6,740 
| sheep, against 12,735 cattle, 43,364 hogs and 
8,689 sheep the previous week, showing an 
increase of 2,983 cattle, 2,726 hogs and a 
aecrease of 2,949 sheep. Compared with 
| the corresponding week a year ago cattle 
show an increase of 400, hogs 1,200 and 
sheep 100. Receipts at the four principal 
markets amounted to 128,900 cattle, 416,500 
hogs and 111,000 sheep, against 117,000 cat- 
tle, 341,200 hogs and 108,200 sheep last week, 
and 131,300 cattle, 330,500 hogs and 117,900 
sheep the corresponding week a year ago. 

Receipts in the native division have been 
ilberal, but included some of the best cat- 
tle that have been on sale during the 
year, with Xmas grades selling at $6.00 to 
$6.50, which were steady prices. With this 
exception, the bulk of the beef cattle suf- 
fered a decline of 30 to 50 per cent per cwt. 
There have been entirely too many of the 
half fat, medium grades coming to mar- 
ket. Butcher cows and heifers show a de- 
cline of Wc to 2c. Best grades stock 
steers and feeders were in fairly good de- 
mand, while common and medium classes 
sold steady to a shade lower. Prices on 
miscellaneous classes, such as calves, 
bulls and milk cows, were about steady. 

Quotations based on the market at the 
close of the week were as follows: Best 
native beef steers, strictly fancy cattle, 
1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, $5.85 to $6.50; 
choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds 
average, $5.40 to $5.75; good shipping and 
export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $5$.10 
to $5.35; fair to medium anes, Bg wa 
1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $4.50 to $5.06; the bulk 
of the native beef steers averaging 1,300 
pounds and upwards were of 
choice quality sold at $5.10 to $5.75 and the 
top price was $6.50 for extra fine 1,364- 
pound offerings. Steers, 1,200 to 1,20 
$4.25 to $6.25, bulk of sales at $4.65 to $5.10; 
steers, 1,000 to 1,199 pounds average, full 
range, $3.50 to $5.60, bulk of sales at $4.25 to 
$5.00; steers weighing less than 1,000 
pounds, full range, $3.00 to $6.00, bulk sold 
at $3.70 to $4.05. Feeding steers, fair to 
choice, 800 pounds and upwards, $3.00 to 
$4.50, the bulk at $3.55 to $4.10, and they 
were medium to good quality; common 
to choice stockers, $2.25 to $4.25, bulk at 
$3.00 to $3.35, and the qualtiy was just fair; 
stock heifers, full range, $2.25 to $3.40, and 
the bulk at $2.50 to $3.00. Fancy native 
heifers sell at $4.7) to $5.10 and there were 
very few on the market; choice native 
heifers sell at $4.25 to $4.70; good native 
cows and heifers sell at $3.25 to $4.15; me- 
dium cows at $2.75 to $3.15; fair cows $2.25 
to $2.70; inferior, light and old cows, $1.25 
to $2.15; the bulk of the Southwest cows 
sold at $2.25 to $3.15 and the bulk of all the 
cows sold at $2.40 to $3.50. Canning cows 
sell at $1.25 to $2.75. Veal calves, full range, 
$4.00 to $6.50 per 100 pounds, bulk at $5.00 to 
$6.25 per 100 pounds. Heretics and year- 
lings sold at $2.00 to $3.25 per 100 pounds, 
with the bulk at $3.00 to $3.50. Bulls, full 
range, $2.25 to $4.00, bulk of sales $2.65 to 
$3.25. Stocker bulls sold at $2.45 to $3.25, 
the bulk at $2.65 to $3.15. During the week 
the milkers sold at a full range of $20.00 to 

.00 per cow and calf, the bulk of sales 
being ‘at $30.00 to $40.00. 

Receipts in the Southern division 
amounted to 287 cars, against 232 cars re- 
ceived last week, 223 the week before and 
331 the corresponding week a year ago. 
The decline during the week on fed steers 
figures 25c to 30c compared with a week 
ago, grass steers lic to 20c, cows and can- 
ning grades 10c to 20c. Best grades south- 
ern stock steers have been in active de- 
mand all week, but prices show little im- 
provement. Receipts of calves were very 
light, and prices ruled about steady. Dur- 
ing the week Alabama and Mississippi 
yearlings sold at $2.00 to $2.50, bulls and 
oxen at $2.50 to $2.75, cows and mixed cat- 
tle at $2.00 to $2.75, largely at $2.10 to $2.35 
and stockers and canner steers at $2.15 to 
$2.80. Arkansas and Tennessee yearlings 
sold at $1.75 to $2.80, mainly at $2.10 to $2.75, 
calves at $3.00 to $5.00 per 100 lbs., bulls, 
stags and oxen at $2.25 to $3.00, cows and 
mixed cattle at $1.75 to $3.25, the bulk at 
$2.25 to $2.65, stock steers at $2.35 to $3.50, 
largely at $2.85 to $3.35 and beef steers, 670 
to 99 pounds average, at $3.25 to $4.00. Tex- 
as and Indian Territory calves, 160 to 200 
pounds average, sold at $7.00 to $8.00 per 
head, with the bulk at $7.00 to $8.00. Bulls 
sold at $2.40 to $3.50, stags and oxen at $2.75 
to $3.50 and cows and heifers at $2.25 to 
$42.5, wtih the bulk at $2.65 to $2.9. Grass 
steers, 623 to 951 pounds average, sold at 
$2.65 to $3.70 and fed steers, 750 to 1,296 
UIA “COPS OF OO'S$ 2e P[Os ‘a#BI0Ae spunod 
the b uik * it ys £30. A single 1,340- 
oe steer brought 5 cents a pound. 

OGS—Tuesday 10,000 on salé, market 
opened steady on few west and 5c lower on 
all others, one select bunch 59 head, 
weighing 256 Ibs., sold at $5.00, bulk selling 
$4.90 to $4.95. Wednesday another heavy 
run and unfavorable advices from other 
points, market called 10c lower, some of 
the very best only sold 5c lower, bulk sell- 
ing at $4.80 to $4.90. Thursday fair run, 
butchers sold strong to shade higher, two 
loads fancy butchers at $4.95, bulk selling 
at $4.8 5to $4.90. Friday liberal receipts, 
market opened slow, prices considered 
strong to 5c higher, several loads of butch- 
ers sold at $4.95, one select lot, 43 head, 374 
lbs., at $5.00, bulk $4.90 to $4.95. Saturday 
good supply, market opened slow, buyers 
insisted on steady prices but soon the 
market improved and was called steady 
with Friday's prices. There were eight or 
ten loads sold at $4.95, bulk sold at $4.90 to 
$4.95. Range of prices as follows: Butch- 
ers and packers $4.87% to $4.95, Yorkers and 

shippers $4.70 to $4.80, heavy pigs $4.60 to 
$4.70, light pigs $4.50 to $4.65, rough heavies 
$4.25 to $4$.$70. 

SHEEP—Under light receipts the market 
advanced 25c to 35c per cwt. on both sheep 
and lambs the first four days of the 
week. Quality of the offerings was good 
and all changed hands readily. Week 
*QOUBAPE 94} 3B PUBUIOP Buo0l1}s WRIA sesolo 
We quote following prices: Best lambs, 
$5.75 to $5.85, best sheep $4.25 to $4.50, best 
bucks $2.75 to $3.00, stockers $2.50 to $3.00. 

Monday, Dec. 17.—CATTLE—Receipts to- 
day in the native division were light, and 
the most desirable grades sold about 
steady. Chicago reported 20,000, and the 
market slow. 

Receipts in the Southern division 
amounted to 72 cars, and prices were 5c to 
10c lower. 

HOGS—Liberal run, market opened slow 
and a shade lower, the decline being about 
2t4c on best, bulk sold at $4.80 to $4.90. 

SHEEP—Under heavy receipts, the mar- 
ket was about l5c per cwt. lower on both 
sheep and lambs. 
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‘ood for everything 
that runs on wheels. 
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f Sold Everywhere. 





Made by STANDARD @1L CO. 









Planting Time 


is here. Write at once for the Howey 
help ever offered to sowers 0 


VICK’sS 
Garden and Floral Guide 


It's more than a seed catalogue 
—it's an illustrated book of 
information. helpful to every 
one who plants for pleasure 
—absolutely essential to 
those who plant for prott, 
Bent free to those whd men- 
tion what they wish w grow. 


JAMES VICK’'S SONS 






























MISSOURI POULTRY SHOW 





Close of Successful Meeting at 


Officers Elected. 


Fayette— 


Fayette, Mo., December 14.—The ninth 


annual meeting of the Missouri State 
Poultry Association closed to-day, after a 
most successful week's exhibition. Nearly 


shown 
The judges 


1,000 fowls and Belgian hares were 
and the quality the very finest. 
on poultry were: H. B. Savage, Belton, 
Tex.; J. W. Hale, Harrisonville, Mo.; 8. 
H. Taylor, Sibley, Ill. On Belgian hares— 
R. J. Finley, Macon, Mo. The cash door 
receipts were larger than at any. previous 
exhibition. A feature of the week was the 
delivery of 11,000 live turkeys to the three 
poultry houses in Fayette on Wednesday 
and Thursday. 

The annual election of officers was held 
last night, and resulted as follows: 
dent, Henry Steimesch, St. Louis; first 
vice president, Charles Odel, Jefferson 
City; second vice president, Dr. J. T. 
Dewey, Keytesvill®; secretary, G. W. 
Nuss, of Tina, Carroll County; treasurer, 
J. A. Maxwell, Fayette. 

The next annual show, as well 


Presi- 


as the 
various state industrial association meet- 
ings will be held in Chillicothe at a date 
to be agreed upon later. 


LINCOLN CO, (MO.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Your sugges- 
tions in the issue of Nov. 28 as to what 
road legislation is needed are to the point. 
If in addition to the suggestions it could 
be enacted that all stragglers found hunt- 
ing on our farms could be made to work 
30 days on the public roads as a penalty 
for trespassing, and crap shooters made 
to do the same amount of work for each 
offense, it would not be long until we 
would have good roads, I can’t see that 
the roads are any better worked under 
the present system than they were before 
the new law went into effect. 

Stock of all kinds is going into winter 
in good condition. There 
little feeding done so far. 

One of my neighbors and myself exam- 
ined our growing crop of wheat recently. 
We found lots of Hessian flies in the 
neighbor's field, but strange to say, we 
could not find a single fly egg in my field. 
I began sowing two days after he got 
through. We both sowed May wheat. 

Considerable fall plowing has been done 
in this section, particularly of sod land. 

JAMES JACKSON. 
AN ICE HOUSE. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Don't you 
think, Mr. Editor, that you have the saw- 
dust rather deep on the top of your ice? 
It would be quite a task to dig through 
three feet of sawdust every time you 
wanted a piece of ice. Then there is danger 
of getting heated and doing more harm 
than good. I found from six to eight 
inches sufficient when I used sawdust. 
We use straw now altogether and find it 
answers the purpose pust as well. Then 
we always have plenty of straw and don’t 
have to haul it far, or buy it as we did 
the sawdust. 

I have an ice house dug in the hillside. 
Posts were set and planked up on the in- 
side, and a shingle roof put on. I have 
some rails laid in the bottom, on the top 
of these I put two or three feet of straw. 
Then I put 20 to 24 loads of ice, placing it 
out to sides of the house and covering 
with a foot or more of straw. When warm 
weather comes keep the straw tramped 
down and pack it down the sides when the 
ice melts. 

Our house is twelve feet square. We 
used ice in our ice box from May to No- 
vember, and had ice left. The straw 
from a clover huller, I think, is better 
than wheat straw. EX-HIRED MAN. 
“Linn Valley, N. E. Mo. 


has been very 


AN OREGON LETTER. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Next to its 
mild winter, the quality and quantity of 
its fruits are and will continue to be the 
greatest attraction of Western Oregon. 
As transportation rates are reduced, fruit 
growing will increase in importance, and 
it is now a prominent industry. Prunes 
are the leading crop; 250 carloads of 
dried prunes were shipped from the state 
this fall, one-fourth of these being from 
Douglass County. The crop this year was 
not large, but the quality is good, the 
better varities selling for about five cents 
per pound. 

Apples grow large and of good quality, 
but are not considered good keepers. 
Pears and cherries are remarkable for 
size and flavor. Grapes are but little 
grown, probably for good reasons. Hops 
are also an important crop, especially in 
the Williammette Valley, dry houses for 
hops and fruit being a common sight. The 
advantages of Western Oregon as a farm- 
ing country are more than doubtful, as a 
stock country it is fair, but as a fruit 
country it -certainly stands second to 
none. O. EB. 8. 

Douglass Co., Ore. 





OL OGm, is Roeennnens to cure granulated, in- 
med or weak eyes. T'reatment postpaid 50 cts. 
THE OCULOSE RuMEDY CO St. Louse, Mo. 


GEO. BOTHWELL of Nettleton, Mo., 
places in this issue the advertisement of 
his great herd of Shorthorn cattle. Mr. 
Bothwell, by his show yard record, has 
proven to the public that he knows how 
to breed good cattle, and that he owns 
one of the leading herds of shorthorns in 
America, His winnings at the recent Kan- 
sas City show would have proven that if 
he had never shown his cattle at any 
other great show. But this great herd has 
been prize winners in every show ring 
they were ever in. At the recent great 
show at Kansas City, Mo., in the hottest 

petition possible in America the hon- 
ors won were indeed a great victory. Mr. 
Bothwell has cattle of both sexes for sale. 
If you want a Shorthorn bull or cow or 
heifer you will find some good ones in his 
herd, and you will find him a gentleman 
to do business with. He will be glad to 


have you visit his herd and make your 

selections, but if you cannot do that and 

ponre the sclection to him, he will not 

misrepresent an animal to you. Look up 

vertisement and then go and see 

the herd. Our word for it, you will never 
regret it. 





and water stock? If 











Do y 
write 0. K. carry Bteel Wo 
Mo., for catalog. — Loula, 


JOHNSON GRASS. 


A Newton County reader of the RURAL 
WORLD, Mr, John F. Spilman, would like 
to know about the feeding quality of 
Johnson grass hay, and if it would be 
hard to eradicate the grass if planted as 
far north as Newton County. There is no 
doubt of the great productiveness of John- 
son grass and the hay when cut just as 
the grass comes into bloom is said to be 


much relished by all stock Hogs, too, 
are very fond of the thick, fleshy root- 
stocks and which .re very abundant. It is 
these rootstocks that make the grass so 





difficult to eradicae. 

Mr. Spilman wou!d like to hear through 
the RURAL WORLD from who 
have had experien:e with Johnson grass. 


those 


THE ARMOUR AND FUNKHOUSER 
HEREFORD BALE was held on Decem- 
ber 11-12, at Kansas City, and was a good 

} one from Start to finish. The offering was 


a most excellent one. The imported cat- 


tle were undoubtedly the best that have 
ever been offered at public auction, and 
the home bred ones were of excellent 


quality. Mr. Funkhouser had an exhibi- 
tion his young herd bull—March On 6th 
that most of his offerings bred to, 
and we can say without fear of contra- 
diction that he is one of the grandest 
young bulls of the breed to-day in Amer- 
ica. The following is a list of prices and 
buyers: 


were 


2. Wm. Powell, Channing, Tex 3 3 

3. J. F. Speck, Nortonville, Kan.... 430 
4. 8. L. Standish, Hume, Mo......... 300 
5. F. Rockefeller, Belvidere, Kan 326 
6. F. Rockefeller .............. dived 305 
7. F. Roekefeller ... > 250 
8. K, B. Armour, Kansas C ity, Mo. 625 
9. J. A. Larson, Everest, Kan... 275 
10. G. B. Baker, Maryville, Mo........ 640 
ll. F. Rockefeller ....... 350 
12. T. F. B. Sotham, Chillicothe, Mo. 600 
14. J. A. Larson ...... 460 


15. Benton Gabbari, 
16. Wm. Powell . 
17. Mrs. D. W. 


7 

Hart, 225 

18. F. Rockefeller ..............2...+08: 300 
21. Sewart & Hutchison, Greenwood, 

ree 455 

Riverside Hereford 

Ashland, Neb.. sf vahee 406, 

F. Rockefeller .... wry 

° 250 

225 

260 

206 


ft 
e 


23. 

24. Mrs. D. W. Hart 
26. Mr : BOLE, 6 ddccacneoseeccns 
7 
23 


> 2 B. Sotham . 
23. Z. W. Huntingt: on, 


L iberty, Mo. 























39. Mrs. Ty WeIOlE seccccssccnccce 225 
30. Mrs. D. W. Hart . 230 
31. Wm. Powell ps ckehdees cee 225 
2. Geo. Tamlin, Kansas City, Mo 2 
35. Wm. Millin, Liberty, Mo......... 330 
37. Mrs. D. W. Hart - 26 
38. J. A. Larson .. 355 
42. C. B. Smith, F: iyette, Mo ; 500 
44. Mrs. D. W. Hart din tiae dé é0ed/ ae 
. WER, PGs: .: leccccscscccccncces) aM 
4. Mrs. D. W. Hart cose - 2 
41. Wn. FROGGH Gl... vee ieee. . 436 
48. Wm. Powell ......... é 455 
49. Wm. Powell ......... daa? 445 
50. Wm. Powell ...... ..... . 800 
51. Geo. Tamlin ...... ...... 350 
62. F. Rockefeller ................ . 1,125 
B. DEF, TO, WEAR dcasdccccccccccccocl) MM 
OF. BEre. To. Weel scccccccccccccccces 300 
5. Wm. Powell ..... ............ -- 40 
56. Wm. POWGE ....ccecsccccssecceeeee 270 
57 320 
58 350 
60 oon ae 
61. b 350 
62. Dr.J. E. Logan, Kansas City, Mo. 980 
. Wi, Pen e+. 6b toccccccccccecss 300 
64. Mrs. D. W. Hart ........... 335 
65. Wm. Powell ...... .......... 325 
66. Dr. J. E. Logan ........... 350 
67. Bentun Gabbart & Son .... 706 
68. Wm. Powell ......., ....... 280 
69. Jones Bros., Comiska, Kan.. 300 
70. T. F. B. Sotham ............. ««» 400 
71. A. G. Boyce, Channing, Tex...... 306 
72, Wyoming Hereford Cattle Ass 
ciation, Cheyenne, Wyo............ 310 
73. J. L. Carmine, Leroy, Kan... -. 350 
75. A. G. Boice, Channing, Tex 350 
TB. A, G. BOMB Maks -.0. veccccesccccsecs 510 
77. Wyoming Hereford Association.. 350 
78. J. M. Coburn, Adobewalls, Tex... 500 
79. Wyoming Hereford Association.. 580 
8. J. B. Murray, Arapahoe, Neb.... 280 
81. W. B. Waddell, Lexington, Mo.... 300 
GB. FD. BES COMME | Eile cc ccsccccccccccocs 385 
83. Geo. West, Silver Lake, Kan.... 300 
84. Ed Smith, Kansas City, Mo.. 250 
8. J. M. Coburn 425 
86. 5S. L. Standish .. 315 
87. J. M. Coburn 250 


90. Wyoming Hereford Association... 330 
91. Richard Walsh, Endora, Tex...... 200 
92. W. G. Barwater, Settle’s pupnten, 





Diccce scamenese. an 180 
98. F. Rockefeller 180 
4. F. Rockefeller 185 
%. J. M. Lowe, Kansas City, Mo.... 280 
CS. TD. BW. BW. GARE sie sc ccccdccccces 2 
SF. T. FB. B.. GeO 0c ctdisevesere 206 
$B. FF. ROCKCLGE «dices 000 cneeccccece 190 


100. Wyoming Hereford Association.. 270 
101. M. McKinzy, Trinidad, Colo...... 460 





102. J. M. Coburn ... 200 
108. J. M. Coburn 285 
1044. Wyoming Here 250 
16. J. M. Coburn 225 


106. Wyoming Hereford Association.. 215 
107. Wyoming Hereford Association... 600 
108. Wyoming Hereford Association.. 205 





100. F. Rockefeller ............ccceseees 300 
110. Mra. D. Waleettibees ic. cc ccedeccces 260 
111. John Sparks, Reno, Nev........... 310 
112. Mrs. D. W. Hart 290 
113. F. .- kefeller .... 400 
114. Mrs. D. Wi Beart b.......-.csecccces 325 
115. T. F. B. re 375 
BUG, DB, Ts. Wtare: .dikccsccovcccsnscese 306 
Ee, BEE, DD. Walt S Wok coccccucantbees 

118. F. Rockefeller 





119. Harry Yeoman, Chicago, Ill...... 
120. Wyoming Hereford Association.. 290 
121. T. F. Sotham 195 
122. Mrs. D. W. Hart. 
One hundred and ge 
$37,420, averaging $349.72. 


THE DUNCAN AND BOTHWELL 
PUBLIC SALE OF SHORTHORN CAT- 
TLE at Kansas City on Dec. 13-14 was well 


attended. The offering was Al, and the 
prices were satisfactory. The following is 
pet of buyers and prices: 








380 
en head brought 













ame, Price. 

1. Joe Duncan, Osborn, Mo........... $755 
2. F. Rockef ‘er, Belvidere, Kan.... 430 
3. G. E. Wa ., Hawarden, lowa...... 555 
4, Gi HE. Ward ities Bheshendéssccaansdse 505 
5. Riley Bros., Albion, Neb » oc dhinadude 7080 
6. H. F. Brown, Minneapolis, Minn.. 185 
7. H. F. Brown 
8. Riley Bros 
9. G. E. Ward 
10. T. . Thompson & Son, 

oO eee ee ae 
ll. F. Roc kefeller 
13. Riley Bros.. 
14. H. F. Brown és 
16. H. F. Brown . 
16. H. F. Brown ... 
17. F. Rockefeller .. 
18. G. W. Brown, Indianola, Iowa.. 225 
19. John Sparks, Reno, Nev. 160 
20. John Sparks ...... Ei bocececeses 170 
22. John Sparks ............250e. 375 
23. Riley Bros..... NE 135 
24. F, Rockefeller ...........++++- 240 
25 F. Rockefeller .............. 200 
26. ie ty Oe ee 200 
27. G. © ERPOWEE Se Gasccs cece -» 165 
38. H. FB. Brow’h ases-deses..... - 1% 
29. = F. Brown ...0+-see++e+e0s . 200 
= . R. Nelson, Kansas City, Mo... 160 

Ww M. Scamlin, — BMeccisece 400 
32. Riley Bros ote 
33. F. Rockefelle 
= John ‘Morris, "Chiilicothe, Mo...... 180 

- John Sparks ....-. o.e.-eeeseee deovece 140 
38: TORN SpParkSsidso. divecsccccsecsecsees 210 


37. Wm. Henn, Kansas. City, Mo pisces 130 
39. Riley Bros.. 

40. Riley Bros.. 
41. John Sparks . 
42 TOWN .«.++-- 






47. N. ‘Ainsworth, Bone ta, Kan.. 
= H. R. Clay, Plattsbure, BE. > 200 
. F. Rockefeller 


eeeweee 









51. John Sparks . 125 

. G. © BBPOWE boc. csccceccccccccccees . 20 
68. F. Rockefeller .......-0-.+s-seeeeeeee 165 
54. G. W. BroOwl cco. cecccescsecssvereces . 200 
55. G. W. Brown ....- eveee 176 
66. F. Rockefeller ....csseesceeseeeseeses 1% 


66. John ae ceatecesoegaae 













The Young Man and the World. 
Grover CLEVELAND, JoHN J. INGALLS, Ropert C. Ocpen and J. T. HARAHAN. 
Twenty-five Cents for a three months’ trial subscription to THe SaturDAY Evenine Post, a superbly printed and 
illustrated weekly magazine, with 250,900 circulation, regularly published every week for 172 years. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philedelphia, Pa. 


Publishers of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


ye 


The Plight 


of the 


Democracy 
and the Remedy 





By Former President 


GROVER 
CLEVELAND 


The Audience of the Diplomats, by Hon. 


john W. Foster. 


United States Minis- 


ters and their amusing struggles with the 
etiquette and customs of Foreign Courts. 


Our Cities in the 2Oth Century. Chicago 
—Its Present and its Future, by Mayor 
Carter H. Harrison. 


Tales of the BanKer, by Hon. James H. 
EckKels, former Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. The good and bad that bankers do; 
how financiers fall, and why banks fail. 





In this week’s (December 22) number of 


THE SATURDA 
EVENING POS 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
For Sale by All Newsdealers at 5c the Copy 


A little book containing papers by SENATOR BeveripGe, HONORABLE 


Sent Free to any one sending 































NOTICE TO TAX PAYERS. 


You will please take notice that under the provisions of an 
act of the Legislature aprprovep Fes. 1¢th, 1899, all Current Tax 
Bills become delinquent on and after January Ist, 1901, and I 
will be compelled to charge interest at the rate of one per centum 
per month. 
call early. 


To avoid the usual,rush Tax Payers are requested to 


CHAS. F. WENNEKER, 
COLLECTOR OF THE REVENUE. 


AILBITING 


Are you or any members of your family afflicted 
with this habit? Are your nails in such condition 
that your hands are unsightly? You can be cured 
immediately by the famous ‘‘ Ranol Treatment "’; 
absolutely harmless. Full course treatment, includ- 
ing all the remedies, necessary instructions, our hand- 
somely illustrated book entitled “Care of the Finger Nails, 
and How to Manicure Them,” 
one dollar. The book alone will be mailed you for 10 cents. 





sent postpaid on receipt of 








- G. W. a Ag 
. H. F. Brow st 
7 John Regiar. Whitewater, Kan. 
72. G. W. Brown 
73. H. F. Brown ... 
74. W. R. Nelson . 
7 John Sparks .... 
7%. John Sparks ............+ 
77. F. Rockefeller ............ 
78. F. Rockefeller ............ 
79. John Sparks 
80. Combs Bros., Burton, Kan. 
81. John Sparks ..... 
82. Riley Bros...... 
8%. John Sparks 
%. H. F. Brown 
86. G. E. Brown ........... 
88. ~ ne ee 
89. F. Brown ........++ 
90. i. F. Brown ......+.. 
91. John Sparks .......... 
92. John Sparks 
%. John Sparks .. 
%. H. F. Brown 





parks ........ 
The 17 bulls brought 
$231. The 79 cows and heifers brought 
470, averaging $192.82. The 96 head brought 
$21,400, averaging $223. 


THE CHAMPION 
—ONE-MAN SAW— 


















Mention COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 








Sparks 
67. D. Dunning, Mt. ‘Ayr, TIowa........ 115 


for a cash discount. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
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a*—)| COLLEGE. 


Grand & Franklin Aves. (Y. ye Mostthor- 

ough and practical men and 

SS in all iy pay Bho 

Location. — are never te 
our graduates. Day 


area demand for ear for 
BR, Pree. Grand & Fea & Franklin Aves.,8t.Louis. 
ESTABLISHED 1876. 


HAYWARD’ 


Shorthand and Business College. 








Shor thand, Book-keeping, u 
Spelling, Penm: » Ste. se vinest sagt rooms tn in 
pg ben Loa 220, sod 28 223 Odd Fellows 
Building, St. 30, af 1'an 





JONES 


Ay toy telegraph 
Positions pragared for Graduates. For catalogue of 
information, address, 4. G. BORMER, 


BLACK ,LANGSHANS, 


ls and pullets, scoring 
ia'vat0% by Ben sere sel 41.30 t0 8. Write 
your wants. J' ETTICH, Bowling Green, Mo. 


Be premfum at 
iv ioe in ouch St. Charles, Mo. 
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